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given last week at Covent Garden, in aid of Lady Lansdowne’s War massed bands of the Household Cavalry and the Brigade of Guards; in front of them stood 

The opera house was prettily decorated for the occasion, and specimens—and very fine specimens, too—of some five-and-thirty regiments of the British Army 

in everybody’s mind by the soldiers and sailors stationed in the and reserve forces, with a group of bluejackets anda couple of businesslike-looking Maxims. 

» and drummer boys who sold programmes. As for music, there After the combined bands had played a march and a selection of English airs, the proceedings 

Edward Lloyd and Mr. Johannes Wolff. ended with “God Save the Queen,” the first verse of which was sung by Mr. Lloyd and the second 
upied by the by Madame Patti 


FAMILIES FUND: “GOD SAVE THE QUEEN” 


The patriotic concert, 
Fund, was a magnificent success, 
the object of the concert was kept i 
corridors and charming ‘ vivandiéres 
we.e Madame Patti and M. Alvarez, and there were Mr. 
The concert ended with a brilliant military tableau. The back of the stage was occ’ 


IN AID OF THE OFFICERS’ WIVES AND 
DRAWN BY W. HATHERELL, R.1. 
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Tonics of the eek 


In the long and glorious annals of the British 
The Relief. Empire, there is hardly a page which will com- 
of pare with the present week for splendour of 
Ladysmith achievements. After long and anxious waiting, 
the South African campaign has culminated in 
two victories of a practically overwhelming character. 
Tuesday brought glad news that General Cronje had uncon- 
ditionally surrendered with the whole of his imprisoned 
forces early on Thursday morning came the equally gratify- 
ing announcement that Ladysmith was relieved. It shows 
how deep the loyalty of Her Majesty’s subjects is that the 
first thought which found expression in the streets of London 
on both occasions was, “ How glad the Queen will be!” It 
wasa wholly right impression ; the first thing Her Majesty 
did when visiting her stricken soldiers at Netley Hospital 
was to order instant announcement to be made in every ward 
and corridor of the Boer surrender at Paardeberg. And as 
the Queen-Empress felt so did all her subjects feel; there 
came home to all hearts and minds a profound sense of 
relief and of thankfulness. The bulldog tenacity which 
differentiates the English from all other nations never 
- wavered inits grip from first to last. Lord Methuen held onat 
Modder River as Sir Redvers Buller held on away to the east 
with grim steadfastness until the arrival of reinforcements 
enabled the forward movement to be resumed. With equal 
staunchness, the garrisons of Ladysmith, Kimberley, and 
Mafeking set sufferings and privations at defiance; never 
was there the faintest whisper of surrender. While in the 
case of his brilliant victory at Paardeberg, Lord Roberts 
vindicated the reputation of British generalship, and 
showed that the isles which gave birth to a Marlborough 
and a Wellington, can still produce commanders of con- 
summate skill, Sir Redvers Buller, placed in a much 
more difficult position, rightly placed chief trust in the 
superb fighting quality of soldiers who “never know 
when they are beaten.” But it would not be just to 
withhold admiration of the splendid valour and staunchness 
displayed by the Boers. Even when every allowance is 
made for the advantages they enjoyed when the campaign 
began, and for the country being so exactly adapted for their 
methods of warfare, no impartial Englishman will deny them 
the possession of military virtue in an exceptionally high 
degree. What they will do next remains to be seen. The 
brilliant success of Lord Roberts’s flank march and the sur- 
render at Paardeberg fatally compromised General Joubert’s 
strategical position in Natal, by menacing his long line of 
communications. But owing to his having an important 
railway at his disposal, he can get away much quicker than 
General Cronje could, and although the Drakensberg moun- 
tain range is turned, there are other formidable positions 
further to the north where temporary stand may be made. No 
cfforts, however heroic, will serve, nevertheless, to check the 
flowing tide of British victory ; it has begun to surge forwards 
towards doomed Pretoria, and it will never pause, except 
momentarily, until its irresistible waves break on and finally 
overwhelm the great fortress whose strength so largely 
influenced President Kruger to challenge British supremacy 
in South Africa. 
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THE severe sentences passed upon the Egyptian 


The officers lately guilty of insubordination at 
Soudanes? Omdurman will, no doubt, serve as a warning 
Troops to others against listening to the talk of foreign 


intriguers. The miserable men had been taught 

to believe two egregious falsehoods—the one 
that the Khedive would look rather with favour than 
disfavour upon anything calculated to embarrass the 
English ; the other, that the Soudanese troops would follow 
their lead, even if it went so far as open mutiny. But 
neither of these anticipations being fulfilled, the attempted 
revolt—a_ puny affair both in conception and execution— 
collapsed, and the wretched dupes of unscrupulous plotters 
have to pay the penalty of their folly. They should, 
however, be kept under strict police surveillance until 
they afford satisfactory evidence of reformation. Ina country 
circumstanced as Egypt is, it is never safe to turn broken and 
reckless men loose in the streets, and all the less so when 
they have had military training. Deprived of any means of 
earning an honest living, and shunned by the more reputable 
clements of society, they have the makings of useful tools for 
daring schemers. Another question which arises is whether 
the time has not fully arrived for the Cairo Government to 
exercise a more stringent Press censorship. Itis an anomaly 
and something more that native papers should be allowed to 
systematically vilify and calumniate the nation to which 
Egypt owes her almost miraculous recovery from the ‘sick 
man” condition. 


THE GRAPHIC 


IT has so long been an unconscious axiom with 
Englishmen that their Government must be 
The Liberal carried on by two Parties that the country has 
Party hardly yet realised that this system of Govern- 
ment is fast becoming impossible. For the 
moment, at any rate, the Party system has ceased 
to exist, because one of the two parties has reduced itself to 
something worse than a cypher. Taking the country threugh, 
the evidence of contested elections shows that Liberalism is 
almost as strong as ever it was in the constituencies. It is 
in the House of Commons that the Party is so hopelessly 
weak. This fact forces the conclusion that it is personalities 
rather than principles that are to blame. The fatal blow 
was struck by the man who had himself raised the Party to 
its highest pinnacle of power. When he decided for 
the sake of a momentary political advantage to link 
himself with men whom he had previously described 
as marching through rapine to the disintegration of the 
Empire,” he destroyed the moral basis on which the Liberal 
Party had rested. Men who had been known throughout 
their lives as fervent Liberals shook off the dust of the 
Party and went into the fold of Liberal Unionism. Of 
those who remained it was shrewdly suspected that 
many had only the faintest sympathy with the policy which 
Mr. Gladstone forced upon the Party. The alliance with 
the Irish Nationalists was false from the outset, and the Party 
found itself equally powerless to break loose from the alliance 
or to give effect to it. That curse still clings to what remains 
of the Liberal Party. The position has become so intolerable 
that one by one the distinguished men drop away leaving 
only the mediocrities. A new schism now threatens the Party 
on the question of Imperial Policy. The men who always start 
with the assumption that their own country must be wrong 
are trying to pin the Liberal Party to a policy which would 
alienate many of the best of its remaining members and 
reduce the Party to about the strength of the Irish group 
that serves under Mr. Redmond. That is the prospect im- 
mediately in front of us, and if it should be realised the 
country will have to discover some way of working 
Parliamentary institutions without the competition of two 
Parties. That will not be an easy task. 


Che Court 


Now that the outlook in South Africa has so far improved, there 
is every chance of the Queen taking her Continental holiday after 
all, and the Queen’s plans for the trip to Brodighera are again 
being made, although all arrangements must still hinge on the 
progress of the campaign. 


This has been a very busy week for the Queen. Windsor Castle 
has been full of visitors, while Her Majesty has taken part in three 
official functions. Lord Salisbury was one of the earliest guests, 
followed by Lord Lansdowne and the Lord Caamberlain, while a 
special warm welcome was given to Lady Rol erts and her daughter, 
the Ilon. Aileen Roberts. After lunching with the Royal party, 
Lady Roberts received the Order of the Court of India from the 
Queen’s hands. Prince and Princess Christian have repeatedly 
dined at the Castle, Prince and Princess Louis of Battenberg, with 
their three children, arrived on Saturday for a few days’ stay, and 
the Prince and the Princess of Wales with Princess Victoria came 
down to lunch on Sunday. The Castle was looking quite cheerful 
again, for the Queen had the East Terrace opened to the public in 
the afternoon, when two military bands played. 

The Queen’s long-promised visit to Netley Hospital came off on 
Tuesday, when Her Majesty took the fatiguing journey from 
Windsor on purpose to see the sick and wounded returned from the 
front. The Princesses have frequently been over from Osborne, 
but this is the first time the Queen has been to see the sufferers from 
the present campaign. The next Royal function in connection with 
the war was at Windsor, when Her Majesty would inspect the 
Berkshire Volunteers who are going to the war. The contingent 
paraded in the Grand Quadrangle of the Castle under Captain 
Ewen. An Investiture of various Orders on Thursday was another 
event of the week at the Castle. Amongst the leave-takings, too, 
was the Queen’s farewell to the Duke and Duchess of Connaught 
on their departure to Ireland. 


March generally ushers in the first Court ceremonials of the 
season, and the eagerly expected Drawing Rooms are announced at 
last for the 13th and 15th inst. The Princess of Wales presides on 
both occasions in the Queen’s stead, Her Majesty not intending to 
be present until later in the season, The Drawing Rooms will be 
preceded by the first Levée of the year, to be held by the Prince of 
Wales next Wednesday. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales are staying in town for the 
present. The Prince is busied in the daytime with committees and 
other official duties, while in the evenings he frequently accom- 
panies his wife and daughters to some theatre. Monday found the 
Prince and Princess at Southampton to welcome home the Princess’s 
hospital ship, which has just returned from the Cape, bringing 176 
patients. The Princess of Walss has proved as good and comfort- 
able a vessel as could be wished, while the arrangements on board 
have worked most satisfactorily. She returns to the Cape to-day 
(Saturday) to carry on her work, so that the Princess lost no time 
in hurrying down to see how the vessel had fared in her work, 
and to give a Royal welcome to the first patients to come home. 

With national attention so fixed on Colonial needs, there is some 
danger that home industries may suffer. So our Princes and Prin- 
cesses lead the way in forwarding the cause of both Scotland and 
Ireland. The Prince of Wales will open the Exhibition and Sale 
of the Irish Industries Association on St. Patrick’s Day, at the 
Mansion House, while Princess Louise go2s_ to Liverpool on the 
22nd inst. to open a Sale of Work for the Scottish Home Indus- 
tries Association. Probably she will stay with Lerd and Lady 
Derby at Knowsley. 
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6 Stand by.”-—CAPTAIN CUTTLE 
By J. ASIIBY-STERRY 


Iris to be hoped the needs of the Hospital for Sick Children in 
Great Ormond Street will not be forgotten in these days of larye- 
heart ‘d charity on all sides. J/r. Punch has used his powerful pen 
and his eloquence to good purpose, and has in an inconceivably 
short space of time raised 3,009/. in aid of this excellent institution. 
But still there is more to be done. The ordinary expenditure ot 
the hospital is 16,009/., the income is 9,200/. ; this leaves 7,000/. 
to be provided. It is a little over eleven years ago that dear old 
Mrs. Keeley pleaded eloquently for the hospital and the children, 
Those who heard her will not forget the thrilling earnestness with 
which she said— 

I crave for them your sympathy untold, 

Your love. your help, your pity, and ycur gold! 
The last I’m bound to have, fur, you must know, 
I played Jack Sheppard many years ago! 

I’ve not forgot his impudence, his dash— 

His rare persuasive power when seeking cash ! 


Stand and deliver—sovereigns, fifties, fives— 
We want your money, for we want their lives, 


Mr. Tunch has most successfully used his ‘‘rare persuasive power 
when seeking cash,” and it is to be trusted that everyone will follow 
his excellent example and aid him in the good cause he has so 
valiantly undertaken. 


Are we to have no more happy days? And if we are, 1s the 
place to spend them to be demolished? Rosherville Gardens used 
to be advertised as ‘the place to spend a happy day,” and Tam 
grieved to hear a rumour that this picturesque and leaty pleasaunce 
is likely to be disestablished. When London was a quarter the 
size it is now we had at least fifteen public gardens in and about it. 
Now, when such retreats would be invaluable, we have none. What 
a boon it would be if we could once more restore Vauxhall, the 
Ranelagh, Bermondsey Spa, the St. Helena Tea Gardens, and the 
gardens known as the Anerley, the Rosemary Branch, the Royal 
Floral, the Old Manor House at Chelsea, Bagnigge Wells, White 
Conduit House, Bayswater, Beaulah Spa, and Highbury Barn, 
as well as those that have been more recently disestablished, such as 
Cremorne, the Surrey Gardens, and the North Woolwich Gardens. 
Any one of these, if it had been preserved, would have formed an 
invaluable lung in the vast desert of bricks and mortar that London 
has become. Rosherville seems to be the last, and it is sincerely to 
be hoped it may be spared. 


My first visit was paid to these gardens when I was a very tiny 
child. I remember the voyage thither by steamer asa bit of bold 
adventure that was very creditable to my courage, and I can recall 
the subsequent wanderings in dark forests and scaling of mountain 
passes as being very perilous, but at the same time thrillingly pleasant. 
Years afterwards, when I explored real forests and climbed real 
mountains, I did not believe in them because they were totally unlike 
the Roshervillian friends of my youth. I also recollect thevoyage home 
by steamer in the dark, which was deliciously terrible. It was a 
thing to be whispered about in the twilight, when the nursery fire 
flashed fitfully, and always gave me the feeling of being a ship- 
wrecked mariner who had only just escaped by the skin of his teeth. 
It was only last year that I paid a visit to these gardens, and I 
expected to be very much disappointed. Instead of which I was 
very much surprised at the beauty of the place, with its shaded 
walks, its winding paths, its valleys and its cliffs and its fine views 
of the river. I fancy these gardens were first opened by Jeremiah 
Rosher, about seventy years ago, aud it is to be hoped they are not 
going to be closed yet awhile. If they are, it would be well for the 
inhabitants of Gravesend and Northfleet to consider the propriety 
of securing the place for a public park. 


Doubtless we all of us have some experience of those persons 
who reside beyond the bounds of probability. I mean those people 
who live in remote quarters of the town and secluded suburbs, and 
imagine their visitors can find their residences as easily as the pro- 
prietors can—who have probably spent half their lifetime in 
every-day exploring a difficult neighbourhood. What a many 
excursions T have undertaken “beyond the bounds of probability,” 
and how often have I returned home sad and sorry without ever 
having reached my friend’s residence. They always say it is 
close to the railway station, and anyone will tell you where it 1s. 
If you descend at the right railway station—which is by no means 
easy to accomplish, as there are often three or four stations bearing 
analagous names to your friend’s neighbourhood—you may wander 
for hours and you will never discover the road, Or if you discover 
the road you will find nobody knows your friend’s mansion, and you 
may knock at the house on the right and the house on the lett of 
his residence, and they will tell you they never heard his name. 
In such a case, unless you can get your host to personaly conduct 
you, it would perhaps be wiser to sternly refuse all invitations from 
those who dwell ‘‘ beyond the bounds of probability.” But stay, I 
have just come across an excellent idea, devised by a friend of mine, 
whose house is somewhat difficult for the stranger to find, though 
situated in by no means an out-of-the-way quarter. Ie has a clear 
map of the neighbourhood printed, with special jandmarks and a 
dotted line 1unning from the railway station to his front door. It 
you sail by this chart it is impossible to go wrong. I sincerely 
trust my friend’s exccllent notion may be imitated by all who dwell 
‘‘beyond the bounds of probability.” 
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annum: putas the appearance of the illustrations on this paper is so izerior in 
comparison. subscribers are particularly invited to order any ot the editions quoted 
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THE GRAPHIC OFFICE, 19), STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


‘TITLE AND INDEX to Zhe Graphic, Volume 60, will be 
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to the Publishers. 
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Evening. 

To those readers living in remote places, where there is only 
one Mail a week, this Weekly Issue will be found a very useful 
and convenient form in which to receive Zhe Daily Graphic. 

Fach Part contains nearly 100 Illustrations of Current Events, and 
all the News of the Week. 

Our Special Artist Correspondents at the Seat of War in South 
Africa remit Sketches of Battles and Descriptive Matter by 
each Mail from South Africa, This enables readers to obtain a 
full and concise Illustrated Record of the Boer War. 
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This week’s Number contains the following items of first-rate 
importance :— 

THLE LENGTHY SIEGES OF THE CENTURY 
COMPARED. 

Diagrams show at a glance the comparative length of the sieges, 
with the number of shells used, and the number of killed and 
wounded in each case. The deductions drawn by the expert 
who has compiled the art’cle are most interesting. 

“WHY OUR COUNTRYMEN LAUGH AT THE BOER 

BOMBARDMENT” 
Is the title of an Article by a British Officer, who describes and 
i!lustrates the Shell-proof Shelters used. 
BRAVE BUGLE DUNN. 
An account of this Brave Boy with Portraits is given. 
HEROES OF THE WAR. 
XII. —Lieutenant | omeroy saving the Life of a Wounded Trooper, 
with spirited Illustration. 
WILES OF WAR COURIERS. 
smart schemes of the Despatch-Bearers to allay suspicion. 
THE MULE AND THE GUN. 
Mounted Batterics packed on Mules. Fully illustrated. 


In addition to the war matter a wealth of matter of general interest. 
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ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, TO 
ra USTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and TASMANIA. 


UNDE : 
R CONTRACT TO SAIL EVERY FORTNIGHT WITH HFR MAIESTY'S MAILS. 


Calling at Gibraltar, Marseilles, Naples, Egypt, and Colombo. 
Tons Tons 
oo = + 5,524 ORIZABA . . 6,297 
M RAIL (Twir. Screw) 8,291 ORKOTAVA . + 5,957 
OPHIR (Twin Screw) 6,910 ORMUZ. «6,387 
ORTONA (Twin Screw) 8,000 OROYA .  . «6,207 
ORIENT... 5,365 ORUBA . «5,857 


Managers {1 GREEN & CO, Head Offices: 
{ANDERSON ANDERSON & CO. Fenchurch Avente London. 


For Haliige apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E..C., or to the 
3ranch Office, 16. Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


ms bet tl ee PLEASURE CRUISES 

by their Steamship LUSITANIA, 3,912 tons register, for MOROCCO, 
> x ve 
BALEARIC ISLES, GREECE, TURKEY. ALGERIA, &c., embarking 
Passengers at London, April 6, and at Villefranche (Nice), April16. The following 
places will Le visited -TANGIER, PALMA, VILLEFRANCHE, PIR-EUS 
(for ATHENS), CONSTANTINOPLE MALTA, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR. 
The Steamer will arrive back in London on May 12. String band, electric light, 
high-class cuisine, Managers F,. GREEN & CO., ANDERSON, AN DI.RSON 
& CO. Head Offices: Fenchurch Avenue. 

For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue. London. E.C., or 

tothe West End Branch Office, 16, Cockspur Street. London, S.W. 


Roya Mair Roure TO H ottanp 
HAkWICH-HOOK Beets 


TO THE CONTINENT daily (Sundays included). 
QUICKEST ROUTE TO HOLLAND AND CHEAPEST TO GERMANY. 

EXPRESS SERVICE TO NORWAY, DENMARK AND SWEDEN, 

RESTAURANT CARS and THROUGH CARRIAGES on the North and 
South German Express Trains to and from the Hook. 
HARWICH -ANTWERP Route for Brussels, etc., every Weekday. 

COMBINATION TICKETS (Rundreise System), CHEAP THROUGH 

‘ LICKE'TS and ‘Tours to all parts of the Continent. 

From London (Liverpool Street Station) at 8.30 p.m. for the Hook of Holland, 
and at 8.40 p.m. for Antwerp, Direct service to Harwich, from Scotland, the North, 
and Midlands, Restaurant Car between York and Harwich. 

_ The Great Eastern Railway Company's Steamers are steel twin-screw vessels 
lighted throughout by electricity, and sail under the British Flag. 

HAMBURG, vid Harwich by G.S.N.Co,’s S.S. Wednesdays and Saturdays, 


Particulars of the Continental Manager, Liverpool Street Station, I.C. 
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ROUND THE WORLD TRIPS. 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND From Vancouver 
and HAWAII. every Month. 
YOKOHAMA (INLAND SEA), } Fiom Vancouver 
SHANGHAI, HONG KONG, every Lhree Weeks. 

For tickets, free pamphlets, apply Passenger Dept., Canadian Pacific Railway, 
67, King Wilham Street, London Bridge, E.C., or 30, Cockspur Street, 5.W. 

Agency of Allan, American, Cunard, Dominion, N.Z. Shipping, Norddeutscher, 
Orient, P. and O., Shaw, Saville, White Star, &c. 


pares, (Eta HexeoLuLy, 
AND 
A Seune THE WORLD. 


The MAGNIFICENT STEAMERS of the PACIFIC MAIL,OCCIDENTAL 
and ORIENTAL, and TOYO KISEN KAISHA STEAMSHIPCOMPANILES 
from SAN FRANCISCO, FOUR SAILINGS MONTHLY, 

CHOICE of any ATLANTIC LINE to NEW YORK, thence by picturesque 
routes of the SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 

COMPREHENSIVE ‘TOURS arranged allowing stops at points of interest. 

For Pamphlets, ‘Time Schedules, and ‘Tickets, apply to Ismay. Imrie and Co., 
30, James Street, Liverpool; 34, Leadennall Street, London, E.C.; or 
Rud. Falck, General European Agent, London. City Offices, 49, Leadenhall 
\C. West End, 18, Cockspur Street, S.W.; and 25, Water Street, 


Street. 
Liverpool. 
RovaL AQUARIUM 
ROYAL EXTRAORDINARY ROYAL 
AQUARIUM. SIGHTS. AQUARIUM. 


A STUPENDOUS SHOW. 

The Aquarium is London's Largest and most Accessible Palace of Amuse- 
ments. Come Early and Stay Late. 

EARLY PERFORMANCES, 11.0 a.m. 
THE WORLD'S GREAT SHOW, 2.10 and 7.10, 
13 Hours' Continuous Performances for Is., Children 6d. 

AN ENORMOUS SHOW: The Marvellous Flying VOL BECQUES ; the 
THREE CHARMS, and the Charming SISTERS ONGAR; the SWALLOW 
Sensational Rifle Shots, Male and Female; BOWIE BILL and the WHITE 
SQUAW: ROSENO, Character Sketches from Dickens; Frank and Amy 
MAJILTON, Comical Juggling Comedians ; PAULO and NELLIE, Panto- 
mimists; KATIE KYRLE, Ballad Vocalist; the Japanese CHIYOKICHIS 
Sword and Rope Walkers, the HARTLEYs, Champion Jumpers; the 
OTTAWAY Boxers; Mlle. FILLIS on the Rolling Globe; the VACANA 
Duettists and Dancers; Jeannette LATOUR, Vocalist; the AMARTICO Trio, 
Sketch; Marian DARE, Indian Club and Sword Act ; VEZEY’S Singing Dogs ; 
Laure WALLIS, Transformation Dancer ; WILLIS, Conjurer ; Charles ROSE, 
Acrobatic Clog Dancer ; the SALONNE Troupe, Trapeze and Ring Performers; 
Will JUDGE, Clog and Chair Dancer ; Billie TAYLOR, Comedian; Herr 
CRONOW'S Past and Present Celebrities; Tony ST. CLAIR, High Table 
The GARDEN QUINTETTE Scotch Dancers; Rosie CARLO, 
Wire; Louise AGNESE, Irish Vocalist; the EVALO Troupe, 
Comical Turks. During the Afternoon and Evening Performances, Miss Annie 
LUKER'S Great Dive from the Roof, &c., &. ALL FREE. 

See the Grand SWIMMING ENTERTAINMENT and Prof. CLIFFORD'S 
Long-distance Swim Under Water, at 5.0 and 10.0; the Great Fight; Z/EO'S 
Maze and Harem, &c. 

JUST AR RIVED.—The most EXTRAORDINARY SIGHT of the Century 
—A LIVING CENTAUR—HALF MAN and HALF HORSE. This Genuine 
Phenomenon can only be seen at the ROYAL AQUARIUM. 

se saceeesene aa aaa 
EIGHTH ANNUAL GREAT 
YACHTING EXHIBITION closes Thursday night. To be followed Ly 
the NINTH ANNUAL FISHERIES EXHIBITION, opening March 8. 
No Extra Charge, and all Entertainments as usual. 


—————— 
OORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS.—St. James’s Hall, 


N Piccadilly, and Regent Street W. ; 7 
sisitiiataatie reception of the XMAS CARNIVAL PROGRA M ME. 

The Funniest Programme in the World. Nightly, at & Mondays, Wednesdays 

and Saturdays, at 3and 8. 


Performer ; 
Queen of the 


E.—THE 
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Dktky LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Managing Director, 

ARTHUR Cotnins. Every Evening, at 7.30, Matinees Wed. and Sat.. at 
1.30, JACK AND THE BEANSTALK, By Arthur Sturgess and) Artiur 
Collins, Dan Leno, Herbert Campbell, Violet Cameron, Box Office open all day. 


LYCLU MMe. FL OR. BENSON, 
SHAKESPEARE SEASON, 
March 2, §, 7, and 8, at 8, THE RIVALSs 
March 3, 6 and 9, HAMLET 
wits entirety, at 3.20, 
tox Cffice (Mr. He Scarisbrick 1) to 1a, 


H AYMARKET. — SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 
EVERY EVENING, ats.co. Preceded, ats, ly THE BUGLE CALL. 
MATINEES EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.15, 


H ER MAJESTY’S TILEATRE,—MR. TR LE. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8, Shakespeare's 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM. 
(With the whole of Mendelssohn's Music.) 
MATINEES EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, <t 2. 
3ox Office (Mr. F, J. Turner) open from 10 to 19, HER MAJESTY'S 


RINCE OF WALES'S THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee, Mn. J. H. Letci. 
Under the Management of Mr. Martin Harvey, 
EVERY EVENING, at8,a Remantic Play, in 4 Acts, entitled 
DON JUANS LAST WAGER, 

by Mrs. Cunninghame Graham, from the Spanish, 

MR. MARTIN HARVEY AS DON JUAN. 
Box Office (Mr. Hurst) cpen daily 10 to lo, Telephone, 3,700 Gerrard. 


HE LONDON HIPPODROMF, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
Managing Director, Mr. Hl. be. MOo». 

TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 pan, 

ATTRACTIVE AND UNIQUE ENTERTAINMENT 

IN LONDON. 


W.C. 


THE MOST 


N ATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISIL ART, 
MILLBANK, S.W. 
Open from 10.a.m. to 6 p.m. Mondays, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday, Free, 
Students’ Days, Thursdays and Fridays, ILa.m, tod p.m, Admission 6d. 


("* REE’ GALLERY OF LNGRAVINGS, 


SAVOY HOUSE, 115, STRAND (Corner of Savoy Street). 
ENGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS, SUITABLE for WEDDING PRESENTS 

* Ristnc Tipe.” Peter Graham, R.A.; “IN THe Haverenp,” B, W, Leader 
R.A.; “Tue Durr,” Rosa Bonheur; * MMEK StumMBers,” Lord Leighton, 
BP.R Speak, SPEAK,” Sir John Millais, P.R.A.; He ko,” Alma-Tadema 
R.A, "THe Last Furnow,” Herbert Dicksee ; “Neary Done,” W. Dendy 
Sadler; “His kirst Birtupay ” Fred Morgan; IE QUEE Bueripay.” 
A. Drummond; "Two Connoisseurs,” Metssonier; “La Rixt,” Meissomer ; 
‘CLematis,” Norman Hirst; * O11ER-HUNT:NG,” George earl; “SALMON 
PoacuineG,” Douglas Adams; "DIANA AND Catt isto,” Hennetta Rae; “SING 
Unto rue Lorp,” Mary Groves; ‘Tne Lost Cause,” A. C. Gow, A.R.A.; 
“Gotnc Down THe Winn” A, Thorburn. —GEO, RELS' NEW LLLUs- 
TRATED CATALOGUE, 3d. Sent to any part of the world. 


es of Ne (Sere 


195, STRAND, W.C. 


GALLERY, 


Original Black-and-White and Pen-and-Ink Drawings made for 
The Graphic and The Daily Graphic are on view and on sale, at 
all prices, at the above address (next door to Zhe Daily Graphn 


Office). 
There is a continually increasing demand for these Original 
Drawings, either for the folio of the collector or the artist, or tc 


frame for the adornment of the room. 
Specimens of the work of all the best known Artists are on 


exhibition. 
OPEN to till 5.5 SATURDAYS 1o till 1. 


ADMISSION FREE. 


fe READY. 
jy ue (RAPE 


TEW 1UME 
N EW V OLUMFE, 
CONTAINING OVER 700 ILLUSTRATIONS BY LEADING 


ARTISTS, 
TOGETHER WITH LITERARY ARTICLES BY ALL 
THE BEST-KNOWN WRITES. 


This Volume combining the Numbers for the last SIX MONTHS of the year 
1899, contains a complete and exhaustive record of all the principal eveats duniuy 
that period, including the 


WAR IN TIE TRANSVAAL, 


and will prove particularly interesting as a reference to Political und other matters 


PRICE 20s. 
CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY ADDRESS IN) THE 
UNITED KINGDOM FOR 21s. 


OFFICE: 190, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


A MOST SUITABLE AND DELIGHTFUL PRESENT. 


THe GOLDEN PENRY NEW VOLUME, 
JULY to DECEMBER, 1599. NOW READY. 

A Volume of Interesting Short and Continuous Stories, Adventures. Inventions, 
Dress, and much Useful Information, together with tuily 500 ILLUSTRALIONS, 
many of which deal exclusively with the 

WAR IN TIE TRANSVAAL. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD WORTHY OF PRESERVATION, 
Prick 35.3 Post FREE, 35. 60. 


CLOTH GILT BINDING COVERS for this Volume can be had 
Prick rs.¢ Post FREE, 1s. 3¢ 
Order at once. At all Bookstalis and Newsagents, 


GRAPHIC OFFICE: 190, STRAND. W.C. 
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THE LATE LIEUT.-COL. W. ALDWORTH THE LATE CAPTAIN T. H. BERNEY TIE LATE SECOND LIEUTENANT V. A. THE LATE CAPTAIN H. M. BLAIR THE LATE SECOND LIEUT. THE HCN, v7 
Killed near Paardeberg Killed in operations near Colenso BALL-ACTON Killed at Koodoosberg MCCLINTOCK BANBURY a 
Killed near Paardeberg Died of wounds received near Ladysm‘th 


THE LATE CAPTAIN B. A. NEWBURY THE LATE LIEUIENANT | E. Gy CARBUTT THE LATE LIEUTENANT S. F, SIORDET THE LATE CAPTAIN E. P, WARDLAW THE LATE LIEUTENANT RUDALL 
Killed near Paardeberg Killed at Kimberley Killed near Paardeberg Killed near Paardeberg Killed at Spion Kop 


citizens. Altogether fully 70,000 spectators assembled to wiiness A eat’ 4 Tie Premi 
‘i ay . pear § ss the contingent’s departure. ‘The Premier 
full muster of the local Volunteers and by a detachment of bluejackets from the warship Tauranga in a speech bidding the men farewell, said that another contingent would fellows and, oceas on arose, every 
from the camp at Newton Park to Jervois Quay, where a triumphal arch had been erected. At | man who could bear arms in the colony would volunteer, as in helping the Empue in South Africa they were 


The second New Zea'and contingent for South Africa, under the command of Major Cradock, and colony, the Chief Justice and the Judges, Bishop Wallis. Archdeacon Redwooil and many other leading 
numbering 242 officers and men and 300_ horses, left Wellington on January 20. The force was escorted by a iti ‘ ; 


this point were Lord Ranfurly, the Governor, and Lady Ranfurly, Mr. R. J. Seddon, the Premier, securing New Zealand and upholding the Queen, the ccuntry, and the Constitution, The troops atterwards 
the other Ministers, the members of both Houses of the Legislature, mayors from all parts of the embarked on the Waiwera. Our illustration is from a photograph by Walter Burke, Christci.urch, N.Z. 


SONS OF THE EMPIRE: THE SECOND NEW ZEALAND CONTINGENT FOR SOUTH AFRICA FALLING IN AT CHRISTCHURCH 
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Club Comments 


By “MARMADUKE” 


SEVERAL French newspapers have directed attention to a letter 
which is said to have been written by the Duke of Orleans, and to 
a conversation which the Duke is said to have had with a journalist 
at the Carlton Hotel in London, Both the letter and the conver- 
sation contain expressions which have greatly offended all English- 
men who have read the text of the former and the accounts of the 
latter. There are passages in both the ietter and the conversation 
which, directly and indirectly, are especially offensive, as they affect 
the Queen not only in her public capacity as a Sovereign, but in her 
private capacity as a lady. 


A short and unofficial paragraph has been published, after a 
considerable delay, which | urports to convey to the public the 
private views of the Duke of Orleans as regards the letter and the 
It is to be assumed that the letter is a forgery, and 


conversation. 
that the account of the conversa'ion is a fabrication. The Duke 
of Orleans is, however, a member of several London clubs, and it 


DRAWN BY GEORGE SOPER 


A company of about 125 of the Ceylon Mounted Infantry 
ist inst. on the transport Unkusi. 
military tattoo was held at Colombo. 


THE CEYLON CONTINGENT 


is generally felt that he should be given the opportunity of denying 
the authenticity of the letter and of the conversation. When this 
aspect of the case is brought to his notice, there is every reason to 
believe that the Duke will communicate with the committees of the 
London clubs to which he belongs, and will thus relieve them from 
the very embarrassing situation in which they find themselves. It 
is obvious that if the authenticity of the letter and the correctness 
of the account of the conversation are not officially denied by the 
Duke, the committees of those clubs will have to act upon such 
evidence as there is before them, and thus an innocent man may 
be punished. 


Events seem to be shaping their course steadily in the direction 
of the Command-in-Chiet of the British Army being handed over to 
Lord Kitchener when occasion arises. Should that prediction be 
fulfilled British officers will have to face a wholesale revolution in 
the conditions of military life. Lord Kitchener is a soldier who 
has had little experience of the smooth side of the career, the side 
which is more occupied with sport and ‘ Society” than with the 
sword. It is known, moreover, that the authorities at the War 
Office have long wished to deal with that matter, but have feared 
to grapple with a subject which, in the then existing circumstances, 
would have aroused much and powerful opposition, 


embarked at Colombo for South Africa on the 


lt consisted chiefly of planters. 
A magnificent spectacle was presented when all the troops engaged in 


FOR 


THE GRAPHIC 


The nation seems to have set its heart on having soldiers, 
and soldiers it will have. The hour has brought the man, for there 
is no other General in the British Army who would so resolutely, 
and who could with so little regard to personal consequences, 
upset a system which has so long been accepted. The events of 
the present war have made it apparent that, however admirabie 
the possession of health, courage and the ‘‘sporting” qualities 
may be, the soldier of to-day must have other sources of strength. 
The profession of arms is to be a hard career for the future in 
this country, and Lord Kitchener is precisely the man to bring 
about the change. 


The men who belong to the rising generation will learn with 
pleasure that, for a time at least, examinations for the Army will not 
be so severe—so unnecessarily severe—as they have been. The 
campaign will have reduced the number of officers considerably, and 
on the return of the troops many others will retire from the service. 
That will cause the authorities to relax the stringent conditions 
which formerly guarded the granting of commissions. Besides, the 
War Office now realises that the training of a soldier should be more 
a matter of the barrack-room than of the schoolroom. Many an 


embryo successful General has been refused admission into the 
service merely because he could not overcome learned and half- 
withered pedants in the examination-room. Those days are passed 


for the present at least. 


In honour of the contingent a grand 


SOUTII AFRICA: A 


During the next few months several diplomatists who hold 
important appointments will have to retire through having reached 
the limit of age. It is expected that the new spirit which actuates 
the nation will influence Lord Salisbury in appointing those who 
will succeed them. The Diplomatic Service has for many years 
been the one possession which, above all others, is controlled by 
favouritism. Lord Beaconsfield frequently said, ‘* We have but one 
diplomatist, Lord Lytton.” How many have we now? It is well 
to be prepared for war, but it is better to have diplomatists who, by 
their judicious management of men and matters, can either prevent 
war or can obtain that which it is necessary for us to have without 
appealing to arms. 


Has it ever occured to any progressive reformer that diplomacy 
isa profession for which many women are especially suited? It is 
quite possible ‘that the United States may one day appoint a 
woman Ambassador to a foreiyn Court and thus revolutionise 
the service. Many a distinguished Ambassador has owed his 
success in the profession to his wife, who has not only made the 
Embassy popular but has overcome many difficulties by her tact. 
Besides, women are quicker at seeing things which are meant to 
be hidden than men are, and can often obtain information when 


men cannot, 


MILITARY TATTOO 
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Music of the Week 


THE week has been a busy one for concerts of all sorts, includins 
the great War Concert conducted by Mr. Ganz at the Opera II. ms 
and resulting in a profit to the Fund of sumething like 11,000 
and a War Concert and variety performance at Queen’s Hall for the 
5th Fusiliers, supported by a considerable number of artists fr, 
the theatres. We have also during the week had at Queen's Mali 
an Eisteddfod extending over two days, or, in other words, a series 
of competitions for vocalists, instrumentalists, and choirs, somewhat 
after the plan so successfully adopted at the larger Fisteddfodau in 
Wales itself. The fact, however, did not seem to have been made 
well known that the competitions were open to the Enzlish as 
well as the Welsh, and accordingly the competitors Were coin 
paratively few; while the general standard of performance was 1)! 
very high, and the audiences were small. The promoters of the 
scheme have wisely therefore, determined to skip next year, and to 
work the affair up for a bigger Eisteddfod in 1902. Gallant litte 
Wales also, of course, asserted itself at the annual St. David's Eve 
Service at St. Paul’s Cathedral. This time the Service was held a 
day earlier than usual, in order not to clash with Ash Wednesday, 
but the Service was entirely in Welsh, and was largely mad = up ot 
Welsh music, the choir being composed of Welsh residents in 
London, and a band of harps under Mr. John Thomas being 
likewise utilised. 7 

The commencement of the spring season of Crystal Dalace 


FROM A SKEICH BY EVAN DORT 


the ce ebration were massed and marched round the Union Jack, singing ‘Soldiers of the Queen.” The 
crowd, stirred and carried by the splendour of the display, joined in the song with tie greatest heartiness 


IN ITS HONOUR AT COLOMBO 


Concerts drew on Saturday an audience which quite filled jie con- 
cert room. They were also most enthusiastic, and gave Mr. Manns, 
who is just completing forty-four years of service there, a very hearty 
reception. The novelty was Berlioz’ Aod Joy overture. Tt scems 
strange that a work now nearly seventy years old, and by soeminent 
a composer, had never before been heard in this country, the morc 
especially as the subject is British, and the overture is largely based 
upon the melody of the song which Burns re-christened, ‘Scots wha 
ha’e” although the tune (« Hey tutti taity”) is a much older one, 
and the poet himself, indeed, has mentioned a tradition that it 
accompanied the march of Bruce’s troops to Bannockburn, 

It has now been arranged that the Opera Season at Covent 
Garden shall stait a week later than was anticipated, in order that 
it may finish just before Goodwood. _ It will therefore commence on 
May 14, and will close on July 30, Monday of Goodwood week. 
The arrangements for the season remain practically the same as 
they were announced some weeks ago, although ses eral important 
engagements are known to be pending. Herr Mott] has also now 
delinitely agreed to conduct the two special cycles of Der Ning hs 
Athdungen, which will be given in June, and will be a festure of 
the season. There will probably be no other opera scason in 
London this summer; but in a few weeks, at Hrighton, the Carl 
Rosa troupe again propose to produce an English version ot 
Spinelli’s 4 Basso Porto, which they had in hand some years ago. 
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“Place aux Dames” 


By LADY VIOLET GREVILLE 


A NeW winter amusement is difficult to find in England. Skating, 
except ina rink, to which many people rightly object, is impossible, 
and thus many are driven to seck pleasurable excitement abroad. 
From the hot winds of Africa to the chilly summits of the Alps and 
the snow-clad north isa farcry. Yet, according to temperament, 
the English fly to Cairo or St. Moritz. The latter place has an 
enormous fascination for the skater. Day after day fresh problems 
of increasing arduousness present themselves to him, patterns, 
devices, ingenious turns severally test the skater’s skill, and afford a 
never-ending source of interest. Yet, beyond even skating, some 
rate tobogganing the most exhilarating health cure. Mr. Hichens, 
who has tried it in Sweden, thus assures us, The spice of danger adds 
to its value, and anyone who has spent a winter tobogganing in the 
open air amid pine forests needs no other stimulant or joy. It isa 
wonder more travellers do not visit Sweden, which is cheap, easily 
reached, and hitherto free from the rush of the ordinary tourist. 


Much inconven’ence was caused by the keeping of Boer prisoners on ships, and it was lately decided to transport them to the outskirts of Simon's 
See 4 ee Town. Our il'ustration is from a photograph by Leonard Jenks, who took it in very trying circumstances, The Boer prisoners disliked being photo- 
It is a fact much to be deplored that while drinking among graphed, and stones were thrown at the photographer, who also got into trouble for being present, and was put under arrest for a time by the 


gentlemen is on the decrease, amongst ladies it is on the increase. Commandant of the gaol 

Whether this is owing to the generally high-strung and pessimistic TRANSFERRING BOER PRISONERS FROM THE “CATALONIA” TO THE OUTSKIRIS OF SIMON’S TOWN 
tendency of the day, which especially affects women, or to the 
often indiscreet advice of doctors to their patients to take plenty ; 
of stimulant, cannot be easily ascertained, but the fact remains. . ; 1|J-P.CROSBIE. 
Ladies take a great deal more wine than they used at dinner, and sve 
they also indulge in frequent liqueurs and whisky-and-sodas. The 
other day I happened to notice a lady at dinner, apparentiy in 
excellent health, who drank a glass of sherry, two glasses of 
burgundy, and two glasses of champagne during the meal, succeeded 
by coffee and chartreuse, and ending with a nightcap of whisky-and- 
soda. Yet this extraordinary mixture appeared not to affect her 
uncomfortably, a proof that she was used to it. Some women take 
drugs as well—morphia, chloric ether, &c. The insidiousness of 
drink to women is something appalling; rarely isa female dipso- 
maniac cured, and terrible are the ravages such a vice will make in 
the average household. Fortunately, we are not all drunkards and 
causers of scandal, but it is certain that a vast number of women 
habitually and innocently drink too much. 


Very fascinating to the female imagination is /ézgerze, that pretty, 
da‘nty, frivolous extravagance that we have imported from France. 
The beauty of these articles cannot be denied, nor their com- 
parative cheapness, having regard to the delicacy of their handi- 
work ; only one regretful thought occurs—where can these lovely 
diaphanous garments be washed? The British laundress has a 
heavy hand, and no regard for fair linen. Unless the lady’s own 
handmaiden should take charge of all this dainty prettiness, one 
knows the result: lace stiffened, cambric torn, frills ungauffered, 
and a condition of yellow starchiness absolutely fatal to beauty. 


Starch, the bane of the English washerwoman, was invented by 
one of the mignons of Henry III. of France asa means of stiffen- 
ing the ruffs of the period. It was delicately manipulated, sparingly 
used, and large sums of money were spent on the washing and 
getting up of fine linen, which was an art and an occupation not 
iespised by ladies of the Court. Now it has become the work of 
the lowest class, even of the reformed criminal, and to be employed 
at the wash-tub stamps.the woman so engaged at once as one ofa 
humble rank in life. Nuris wash beautifully. They are taught it as a 
scence in the convent, where it is not considered unladylike or 


(erogatory to dignity, consequently there is a sense of refinement, a The departure of the second contingent of Victoria bp South oe aoe much dts fc a rod aa The ecear eh of the 
caine hi hi . ; . men, headed by Lord and Lady Brassey in a carriage, and escorted by some 4,000 other troops, was watched by thousands of people. Our illustration 
grace about conventual washing, which is very charming. In old which shows the end of the procession passing down Maiket Street, is from a photograph by R.'C. Heathfield ; 
days the lady’s maid’s great quality was the washing of lace, and the 


mending and getting up of fine linen. Now, everything goes to the 
laundress, and even the servants cannot wash their own things. 


1HE SECOND VICTORIA CONTINGENT FOR SOUTH AFRICA: PROCESSION IN MELBOURNE 


Dress on the stage grows more and more sumptuous, especially 
do dressesand cloaks become dreams of beauty. The dress worn by Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell in the little play of Afrs. Jordan is exquisitely 
picturesque and becoming. An under-petticoat of pale cream silk, 
a gown of sky-blue lined with pink and edged with minever—the 
gown, gathered in full thick pleats behind, just as they are now doing 
in Paris, a lace stomacher, a deep waistband, diamond buttons, and 
ruffles of lace to the wrist. With this a black satin loose coat, lined 
with pink and trimmed with minever, a large granny muff of ermine, 
a big, black picture hat, and what could be more charming for an 
afternoon drive? The powdered hair, too, gives a Dresden 
china-like delicacy to the complexion, and a vague charm of 
femininity, The undefined waist, the amplitude of garment, 
as we see it in the Gainsborough and Sir Joshua’s pictures, 
Was far more really becoming to a woman than the wasp-waist, the 
mannish coat, the eel-like skirt of the present day. Especially was 
this costume suitable to the elderly lady, who, with her powder, her 


lace, and her short bodice, could lay claim to beauty even to the 
most advanced age, 


The figure of Don Juan, the gay and daring libertine, has 
Specially attractive features. His story has appealed to the Spanish 
dramatists, tothe great Moli¢re, who drew inspiration from this source, 
to the scoffing Byron, and to later poets and operatic composers. 
Many are the legends gathered round his name, but perhaps the 
most pathetic of all realities is the flat slab, Don Juan’s only tomb- 
stone, let into the pavement of the altar in the chapel of the Hospital 
de la Caridad, in Seville, whereon is inscribed the words, ‘* To the 
memory of the greatest sinner that ever lived.” Don Juan’s house 
is stll to be seen, a house with quaint projecting windows, stern, 
lonely, iron barred, set under rows of Saracenic arches. Here lived 
Don | wan in the fourteenth century, a nobleman of the bluest blood 
mspain, Here he indulged in excesses, here he loved and banqueted 
and foreswore himself and admired ladies, and fought and revelled, 
for the very priests lived like gallants, and the nuns trailed long gowns 
and laughed at religion. Merrymakings were held in the churches, 
and men got drunk and danced on the graves, much to Don Juan’s 


Helight, ay doubt, who, however, contrary to operatic precedent, The second batch of volunteers frcm Victoria, composed of Mounted Rifles under the command of Colonel Price, left Melbourne for the Cape on 
died penitently and soberly in his bed, and was not carried away by the s.s. Zurvalus on January 13. As the vessel left loud cheers ee raised from the pier, and the men clu:tered in the stern of the vessel to wave 
the devil, but endowed and founded the Hospital of la Caridad, a farewells, Our illustration is from a photograph by R, C. Heathfield 


worthy institution, which exists to this day. DEPARTURE OF THE SECOND VICTORIA CONTINGENT FOR SOUTH AFRICA 
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TIE STAFF OF THE LANGMAN 


THE LANGMAN HOSPITAL 


Tur staff of the Langman Hospital were inspected 
prior to their departure for the Cape by the Duke of 
Cambridge. The inspection took place at the headquarters 
of the St. George’s Rifles in Davies Street, Berkeley 
Square. 

The Langman Hospital, so named after its donor, is, as has 
been already stated in The Graphic, designed to succour the 
sick and wounded at the front, and is not like the other civil 
hospitals a base hospital. Apart from the usual paraphernalia 
in the way of surgical appliances, stretchers, medicines, and the 
like, it is provided with many additional comforts and even 


DRAWN BY F. DE HAENEN 


The famous Boer Gereral, who is here shown breakfastin ith his 
r 2) r g with his orderly and an ambul: a 
when marching towards Ladysmith, has disappeared from the public view lately. ome reports say that he is 


WITH THE ENEMY: 
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FIELD HOSPITAL WHO SAILED LAST WEEK FOR 


luxuries in the shape of a variety of articles of food. 
Major M. O’C. Drury, R.A.M.C., appointed by the War 
Office as the Army medical officer in charge, was in com- 
mand at the final parade, which saw the staff, to the 
number of forty-five—including twenty orderlies from 
the St. John Ambulance Brigade—drawn up in double 
rank, all arrayed in the serviceable khaki now so 
familiar. Comprised in the fersonnel are Mr. Robert 
O'Callaghan (civil surgeon-in-chief), Dr. Conan Doyle 
(senior civil physician) who presented a stalwart 
figure in uniform—Mr. C. Gibbs, Mr. H. J. Scharlieb, 
and a number of the senior students from University 
College Hospital, including Messrs. Hackney, Turle, 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Blasson, Mayes, and Burton, who are to be employed 
as dressers, while Liertenant A. L. Langman (Middlesex 
Yeomanry), son of the donor, accompanies the hospital in 
the capacity of treasurer. Among those present at the 
inspection were Lord Kinnaird, the Countess of Bective, 
General the Hon. F. Eaton, Surgeon-General Jameson, 
R.A.M.C., Colonel Bowdler (St. John Ambulance 
Brigade), General Muir, and Mr. and Mrs. John 
Langman. The Duke of Cambridge, with whom were 
Admiral FitzGeorge and Colonel t itzGeorge, made a careful 
inspection of the staff, with whose appearance he expressed 
himself highly pleased. Our illustration is from a photo- 
graph by A. Ellis and Walery, Baker Street. 


FROM A SKETCH BY F, J. HILL 
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“6m called Bell Mac Lurg. 


laid her hand on the sleeve of his coa', caressing tt softly as if she had been accus 


property. Do you think there is, Unele?’” 


My father is a Laird in this county of Galloway. But I have no money 


<a 


punt Ul 


of my own. So we shall be very poor unless ’—she went close up to him and 
tomed to do it all her life—‘ unless you think there is any chance of Adam getting back some of his 


THE FITTING OF THE PEATS 


By S. R. 


March 3 
CHAPTER XIII. 


It was late afternoon upon Millwharchar Muir. The sun began 
to cast long, slaty shadows thwartwise across the ruddy purple and 
golden brown. The moss-hags acquired threatening eyebrows as 
ae overhanging summits shut off the sunshine from their gloomy 
deeps. 

Seven times had Bell remarked that it was time to be going home- 
wards, lest one of her brothcrs—or perhaps Will Begbie--might 
take it into his head to come that way looking for her. 

Besides, the peats were fitted—as many as two rows of stooks— 
work forhalf an hour at least. But then Bell had had to wait till 
the casting was dry enough. Other things also had interfered. At 
last, however, after an cighth declaration, she rose determinedly to 
her fect. This time there must be no dallying. She must be going. 
No, she would not sit down again and think it over. Tt was time, 
and high time, too. And he ought to know better than to ask her, 
considering the danger to them both ; and what would she do if 
anything happened to him? 

Well, just a minute then. There! Was he satisfied now ? 


So in the quiet, peaceful-seeming evening these two walked 
slowly towards the little copse which erected its crest of birch and 
fir over the edge of the moor. They went hand in hand, and 
discussed the flight to Isle Rathan, Adam was to arrange through 
a faithful retainer that Gideon Lamb, outed clergyman and good 
Jacobite, was to be in readiness. Mistress Patrick Heron (erstwhile 
May Maxwell) was to be warned. Bell’s heart throbbed at the 
thought of meeting her, reassured, however, by the news that she 
had once been a farmer’s daughter. Bell’s father was a Laird. 

“Now, little love,” said Adam, ‘we must say good-night. Good 
angels keep you--till, to-morrow, love, till to-morrow! And then, 
onthe third day—why then, there will begin to be no more to- 
morrows for ever and ever !” 

““Goo l-night, Adam !” 

“Why do you not say Charles Francis?” he said smiling. 

“Llike Adam best now. You are my Adam !” 


‘* Good-night, little Eve !” 

“In the King’s name, stand !” 

The voice rang out like a trumpet, imperious and commanding, yet 
with a certain amount of the weakness of self-conscious youth init. 

Adam Home lifted his head and confronted a score of dismounted 
King’s troopers. An officer was at their head with his sword drawn 
in his hand. Their carbines were at the ready, and the black 
muzzles approached within a dozen yards of his breast. 

Very haughtily Adam Home, another Adam Home from him 
who had spoken these last words to his love, looked at his captors, 
his head high and his eyes straight and unabashed. He did not 
take his arm from about his swectheart’s waist under the gaze of so 


many men, but rather, as it seemed, kept it there with a kind of 


prideful ostentation. 
So they stood, the red tunics of the dragoons almost black against 


the sunset, the last rays glinting on sword blade and gun barrel and 

looking fair into the dark and angry face of Adam Home and the 

wild eyes of Bell, the plighted wife of the man whose life was forfeit. 
Behind the troop stood Will Begbie, despair and remorse already 


tugging at his heartstrings. But it was too late. 


“© Kilpatrick —you 1’ cried the young officer of dragoons in sheer 


and unfeigned astonishment. 
«Ah, Harry !” was all that Adam Home repli.d. ; 
There was a pause. The young ensign sheathed his sword with a 

sharp click, but his men remained fixed with their muskets pointed 


at the rebel. 

«Cousin Adam,” 
deucedly awkward business for me. 
prisoner !” 

Adam Home smiled, 
heart’s waist he took her hand _ instead. tI 
bosom was heaving tumultuously, the storm not far off. 
resolved it should not break if he could help it. 

“Certainly, Harry, lad,” he cried cheerfully, ‘‘I am your 
prisoner. But Iam this lady’s prisoner first. I present you to my 


wife |” 


said the lad, his face colouring, ‘this is a 
I declare I must take you 


and, removing his arm from his sweet- 
He could feel that her 
He 


CROCKETT. Illustrated by R. ‘WwW. MACBETH, A.R A. 


«Your wife !” repeated the officer, obviously mystified. 

‘Yes, my wife, or almost,” said Adam Home. ‘His Highness 
the Elector of Hanover permitting, we are to be married the day 
after to-morrow at the house of Mr. Patrick Heron of Isle Rathan, 
Justice of the Peace in this Stewartry of Kirkcudbright.” 

« That’s worse still, Adam,” said the lad, ‘ for there’s a warrant 
out for your arrest on a charge of high treason. And Uncle Harry 
is in Cairn Edward to meet with my Lord Galloway !” 

«Content, my boy,” said Adam Home calmly, ‘it will be quite 
a family gathering! All I ask is that you march your men round by 
the house of Millwharchar, which your guide (he looked at Will 
Begbie with a dry smile) doubtless pointed out to you in the valley 
as you came up. I would desire your leave to place in safety this 
lady who is so dear to me.” 

“‘ Of course I will,” cried the boy, brightening. ‘It is a shift most 
damnable that I am in. Pity me, Adam, and tell me what you 
would do if you were in my shoes !” 

“« Why,” said Adam Home, ‘‘do what you must do—your duty. 
Pesides, yo are my uncle’s favourite and next heir, and when they 
stick my head on Tower Hill it will all be for the best.” 

The poor voy’s distress was evident, but in another direction 
Adam Ho: ie had gone too far. At the image which his light words 
called rp but too easily in her heart, Bell clasped him about the neck. 

«¢ Oh, Adam,” she cried, «I have brought you to this! Wicked 
girl that I am—TI am the cause of your death ! You will hate me. 
You will curse the day yousaw me. You must. I will not love 
you if you do not !” 

She turned upon the young officer. 

«¢Qh, good sir, I know you are kind. Do, I pray you, release him. 
I beg you from my heart to let him go. Indeed, he was not plotting 
nor doing any harm to the King. Ife only came to- see me. All 
the way from France he came. And I love him. And I hate you, 
Will Begbie. Yes, I hate you; I could kill you, crush you like a 
serpent under my foot! I know why he has done this, gentlemen ; 
it is because I would not marry him. Ugh! the wretch. I always 
knew what he was. It always made me feel as if a toad hopped 
into my hand every time he shook it. And now he has wickedly 


But you will let him go, good gentle- 
man. Sir Captain, I will do anything you ask. I will be indebted 
to you all my life. Do take me to prison in his place. I alone am 
the guilty one, if there is any harm. Ife came all the way only to 
see me. Would not you have done the same?” 

‘Indeed that I would !” cried the boy eagerly. 

“If you had been my sweetheart, I mean !” 

‘‘ Whether or no!” cried the boy with enthusiasm. He had never 
seen so pretty a girl, he thought. 

‘Then you will let him go!” 

The lad clasped his hands in despair as she smiled hopefully into 
his face. But Adam answered for him, tenderly caressing Bell’s 
hand with his right, all the while keeping it firm in his left. 

‘‘ He cannot, dearest heart!” he said; ‘he has his duty to per- 
form. He is an‘officer of King George. I would do the same in 
his place. Indeed, he cannot let me go! My uncle could, but he 
will not!” He added the last sentence in an undertone. 

‘¢ But they will kill you. Iam sure I shall never see you again. 
And—the day after to-morrow was so near!” 

At the sound of her sobs the lad bowed his head in a burst of 
boyish sorrow. 

‘‘This is hard, Adam,” he moaned. ‘* Heavens and earth, I 
declare if you say the word you can run for it when my troop is at 
the farmhouse. I will not let them fire. They.can only break me. 
They won’t shoot me. My uncle Henry would not let them do that, 
much as he hates you. And J haven't got any sweetheart 1” 

‘My boy,” said Adam Home gently, ‘I would not think of it 
fora moment. They will not hang me. At least, I do not think 
so. They are all for conciliation now. They say that the Prince 
has been in London, and that the Government knew of it.” 

“Do not be too sure! My uncle is very angry with you for 
rebelling. He never had any favour for you. And now he swears 
that you nearly loaded him with the King.” 

‘‘And then, after all, he would have my estates if I were to 
hang, while the King would get them if they were only confiscated,” 
said Adam in a whisper. ‘* But cheer up, boy, and let uskeep up 
this lady’s spirits !” 

They were come by this time to the little green loaning which 
leads through an orchard of crab apple and gooseberries to the 
house of Millwharchar. 

Bell had walked quietly the last part of the way, holding her 
lover’s hand while he talked with his cousin. She dried her eyes 
and listened. There seemed to besome hope. His uncle, they said, 
was a great man in whose hand were the powers of life and death. 

Surely he would not order to the scaffold his own nephew—just 
for coming home to see one who loved him. 

“Say ‘Good-bye’ to me here, little one,” said Adam at the 
gate, gently, ‘I will soon be back to you. And though the day 
after to-morrow cannot bring me all the happiness I had hoped, yet 
to-night I shall sleep happier than ever before, knowing that you 
love me. Be not afraid. We must put the other off a little—but, 
please God, only for a little. God bless you, Bell. Be mindful 
of me—a worthless fellow enough, but one that truly loves you !” 

‘‘ Good-night then—and not ‘ good-bye,” Adam !” said Bell, 
brightly holding up her face to be kissed unashamed before them all. 

And so, with a wave of his hand and a look out of his eyes for 
her alone, Bell’s lover marched off to prison smiling and debonnaire 
as ever—though the road he went might be even to the scaffold. 

Bell stood on the doorstep and watched them go. Then, in a 
moment, her mood changed from resignation to alertness. 

“John,” she cried, ‘saddle me Brown Bess! And be quick ! 
Don’t ask why. You will know in good time. I will answer to 
my father when he comes home. Do as I bid you!” 

And as John obediently departed stablewards, his imperious 
sister ran upstairs to her own little room to array herself in her 
daintiest dress, her whitest and fleeciest lace, her smartest shoes, 
and to don the pretty low-sitting hat over her sunny curls, which, 
when duly settled in its place, made her the most ravishing vision man 
could look upon. After that she stole into her brother’s room, and, 
securing a rowel spur, fixed it carefully upon the heel of her shoe. 

By the time she was finished and had dabbed her eyes free of all 
traces of tears, Brown Bess was at the door. And once more as 
Bell mounted, John besought her to tell him whither she was going. 

‘© To Cairn Edward,” she cried, as she sent the rowels home with 
absolute disregard for Brown Bess’s feelings, and started at a 
tearing gallop down the brae. 

At the loaning foot, where she had looked her last upon the man 
she loved, the man who only loved her stood full in her path. 

“Bell, listen to me, Bell!” he cried. ‘* Do not go till I have 
had speech with you! I could not help it! He but played with 
you, while I have loved you all my life.” 

Mle spoke piteously, wildly, with a hoarse bark of despair in his 
voice. But he spoke in vain. ell was of that nature which can 
forgive all things that do not touch the beloved. But there, she wolf 
guards not her young with fiercer tooth, She had found her love. 
Now she would fight for him. Rich or poor, peer of the realm or 
condemned traitor, Bell Mac Lurg cared no jot. He was hers. He 
was her all. What mattered a lifetime’s devotion in any other ? 

‘‘Qut of my way, treacherous hound !” she cried, and as he 
tried in desperation to seize her bridle rein, she pulled Brown Bess 
sharply round and sent in the spur a second time. Even then Will 
Begbie stood his ground, but the pretty vixen on horseback cut 
him sharply across the cheek with her whip. 

“ That is all I have for traitors!” she cried as she passed him. 
She meant one who was a traitor to her love—King George or 
King James she cared nothing for. Why should she? She had 
but one king, and even now they were taking him to his death. 

Will Begbie fell back with a red line across his face and his 
heart broken, while Bell swept down the Cairn Edward road ina 
tumult of angry exultation. 

‘¢ This for a lifetime’s devotion !” he said, with his hand touching 
his stinging cheek. 

‘That for betraying my love to his enemies!” she said, and 
inconsistently bestowed a little of the same upon Brown Bess, who 
at least was wholly innocent. 

For love is a fire that eats up all, and there is no fuel that it 
burns faster than bygone kindnesses which are awkward to 
remember. 


betrayed my love—my life. 


A grave-faced man of middle age sat writing in the best parloar 
of Mistress Douglas’s change-house in the town of Cairn Edward. 


THE GRAPHIC 


He had laid aside his wig for greater ease, and now sat occasionally 
rubbing his cropped poll of badger grey with one hand, while he 
made the other to travel rapidly over the blue official sheets of 
foolscap which a secretary had placed on the tabl: before him. 

Occasionally he took snuff from a golden box with the royal arms 
on the lid, and then again he would look out of the low window 
before which a crowd of loafers was assembled. They were 
trying to get a glimpse of the man of quality within, who had come 
with so great a retinue to meet my Lord Galloway. It was even 
reported that he was one of the Royal Princes travelling in 
disguise. 

Suddenly there was a noise in the passage. The clear determined 
demand of a feminine voice predominated. Then came the lower 
tones of a man refusing some request. Both of these were iterated 
and reiterated, growing every moment more insistent, till with a 
gesture of annoyance, the man at the table went to the door and 
flung it wide open. 

«What is this unseemly brawl?” he cried in the tone of one 
accustomed to be obeyed. 

At sight of him his secretary and the valet who had been barring 
the way fell back, and between them their master found himself 
gazing at one of the loveliest maidens it had ever been his lot to 
behold. She was dressed in a short-pleated kirtle, over which was 
a silken overskirt prettily draped to show a tiny foot and the turn of 
a handsome ankle. 

The girl’s colour was vivid, her eyes at once brimful of tears and 
brilliant with indignation. 

« A girl of spirit,” thought Mr. Henry Pelham, First Lord of the 
Treasury of King George II., and at present in that august monarch’s 
absence abroad Lord Justice of the three kingdoms as well. 

As soon as Bell saw her way plain before her, she ran to Pelham 
and clasped his arms as if for protection. 

“T knew I would see him. I knew he would listen to me !” she 
cried triumphantly. ‘My lord, will you protect me from these— 
domestics? They would not let me see you! You will not permit 
them to drag me away. They would not dare, when you are by!” 

‘© No, no,” said my Lord Justice ; ‘* come in, madam, and tell me 
what it is you wish with me !” 

Mr. Henry Pelham was embarrassed at being taken without his 
wig, in which, like the locks of Samson, abode much of the formal 
dignity of his age. 

“Place a chair for the young lady, Benson,” he commanded, and 
as the valet obsequiously did so and Bell followed him, with her 
eyes on the floor, my Lord Justice endued himself swiftly with his 
wig, and then, standing in a dignified attitude by the mantelpiece, 
looked at the vision of loveliness which had so suddenly burst in 
upon his seclusion. 

“You need not wait,” said Mr. Pelham gravely, to his servant 
Benson, The door closed instantly, and he turned towards his 
visitor. She had risen also to her feet, and after regarding him a 
moment with a troubled countenance, all suddenly she took two or 
three swift steps and fell on her knees before him. At the same 
time her hat slipped over backward and hung upon her shoulders by 
its ribband. 

The First Lord of His Majesty’s Treasury stood aghast. 
very wig trembled with amazement in every hair. 

“ Oh, will you forgive your nephew,” she cried ; *¢ he has been a 
rebel, I know, and he should not have come from France. But I 
made him. I ama wicked, wicked girl (though you might not think 
it to look at me). But he loved me, and he had not seen me for so 
long. And so would you have returned if you had loved me as he 
did. You know you would, For you are just like him ; your eyes 
are the same. So you won’t hang him. I rode at a gallop all the 
way to tell you first before any one else and oh, you won't let 
them put him in prisun, or kill him. Indeed, he only came to see 
me——” 

Tears were running fast down her face by this time, and every 
sentence was punctuated with her sobs. She had taken possession 
of Mr. Pelham’s hand, and now held it fast in both of hers. 

«‘ What—what,” quoth my Lord Justice, stammering in sheer 
amazement, ‘‘what is this? Ido not understand. What nephew 
of mine? My nephew Harry is an officer in the King’s army, and 
at this moment has gone out to capture a lurking rebel of Lord 
Dalmarnock’s forces who has returned at the peril of his life to this 
countryside !” 

«That is he—that is he!” cried Bell, loosening her grasp and 
holding up her hands clasped before him in the attitude of the sweetest 
and most pathetic supplication ; ‘‘ the rebel he went to take was 
your nephew Adam Home. And he found him on the moor—with 
me. Iwas teaching him to fit peats. And he never plotted any 
against King George or anybody. He never so much as mentioned 
his name.” 

«‘ Adam Home—my nephew? You mean Lord Kilpatrick. That 
is the only rebel nephew I have,” said Mr. Pelham. ‘He is in 
France—in, let me see, Avignon, with the Young Pretender ; that 
was the last news we had of him !” 

Bell passed this absolute declaration of her lover’s quality without 
a heart-beat. She was hard on the track of something else—his 
life. 

<< But it is the same,” she said, repossessing herself of the great 
man’s hand. ‘He came straight from Avignon to see me. And 
we were to be married on Thursday, and then go away again. Oh, do 
let us go, and we will never trouble you or the King again.” 

«© Ha—ahem !” said my Lord Justice, ‘this is grave indeed. 
My nephew, Adam, a proscribed rebel and companion of the Young 
Pretender, in Scotland, and being brought herein custody !” 

“Yes, but in your custody and your kind nephew’s ! Nobody 
else will be the wiser. And he is so sorry for rebelling, and he will 
never do it any more. I will see to it myself that he does not 1? 

“Rise, my good girl!” said Mr. Henry Pelham, thinking how 
awkward it would be if my Lord Galloway should happen to come 
in at that moment. Allow me to assist——” 

«No! I will not rise from my knees till you have promised me 
his life. You will not let them hang him. Send him away any- 
where—only let me go with him. He will get into no more mischief 
then, I warrant you !” 

‘There! There !—We will see what can be done!” said Mr. 
Pelham, touching Bell’s curls in a fatherly way, and finding pleasure 
in the task. 

« But promise! I will kiss your foot if you will only promise !” 
Bell spoke vehemently now. 


His 
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Indeed, not my foot on any account when 
No, they shall not hang Adam for 

Gad, I did not think that 
irl like this so much in love 


«+ That is not necessary. 
you are about it. Your hand! 
a traitor. I promise you they shall not. 
the dog had the spirit in him to make ag 
with him !” 

Bell was now on he d 
looking down and twisting her slender fingers. os 

«¢[ wish anyone so pretly loved me half as much!” said my Lord 
Justice, taking snuff. Ie was rather pleased with himself now that 
he had passed his word. : 7 

«« You are very like your nephew. The same figure of a man — 
only a little more mature 1” said the sly minx, looking with a cer- 
tain admiration at the portly figure of the First Lord. : 

“Ahem!” ejaculated Mr. Pelham, brushing down his lace 
ruffles daintily, Gad, it is true. That young rascal’s mother, my 
poor sister, always said so. Well, well, you shall have your lover, 
though I am not at all sure that he deserves you !” 

Then he looked again at her under his shaggy brows. 

‘But pray who may you be, young lady, who have thus captured 
and tamed so shy a bird as Adam Home a : 

«Tam called Bell Mac Lurg. My father is a Laird in this county 
of Galloway. But I have no money of my own. So we shall be 
very poor unless ”—she went close up to him and laid her hand on 
the sleeve of his coat, caressing it softly as if she had been 
accustomed to do it all her life—‘‘unless you think there is any 
chance of Adam getting back some of his property. Do you think 
there is, Uncle?” 

The stern features of the First Lord relaxed into something 
approaching geniality. «You would make a fool of me between 
you. I warrant Adam put you up to all this.” 

«©Oh no, he did not,” asserted Bell hurriedly ; ‘* he does not know 
Iam here. He will be very angry. But I can soon make it up 
with Aim. Now, can he have his estates back—or some of them ?” 

She faltered a little, and showed symptoms of relapsing again 
into tears. My lord, alarmed and thinking of my Lord Galloway. 
approached her side. 

“Do not cry, like a good girl. And we shall sée—we shall see. 
But,” he hesitated, “the King had as good as promised them in 
reversion to me. And indeed I do not see what I am to get out of 
all this if I give back the estates.” 

He took his fair petitioner by the soft, rounded chin and turned 
up her face. He saw two blue eyes looking into his through a mist 
of unshed tears. 

«Taman old fool, I know,” he growled, ‘to let myself be 
cozened by a brat like you out of something like ten thousand a 
year.” 

Bell clapped her hands joyously. 

“Can he have them then? Will you promise? If you do—I— 
I will give you a kiss. I never gave a man a kiss before.” 

‘*What, not Adam ?” 

‘* No, not Adam !” 

She forgot to say that he had taken one or two. 

“* By Gad, it is tempting—I will! It makes a man young again ! 
But it must be with all the forms. No dab on the nose for Harry 
Pelham !” 

“ Besides,” said Bell, casting down her eyes and hesitating. 

“« Besides what, you baggage ?” cried my lord, looking admiringly 
at her. 

Bess hesitated a moment, and then, warned by a noise on the 
street, said quickly, with a dangerous upward glance at the First 
Lord of the Treasury, * besides, you will like having me for a niece. 
Even at Court it is permitted to kiss one’s sae!” 


r feet and stood before my Lord Pelhan, 


The door of Mistress Douglas’s best parlour was suddenly opencd. 
Without were my Lord Galloway, Lord-Lieutenant of the County, 
with Ensign Henry Pelham, of [lis Majesty’s Fifth Dragoons, and 
between them, a prisoner, stood Adam Charles Francis Home, 
eighth Lord Kilpatrick. 

This is what these three saw. 

Henry Pelham, Lord Justice and Prime Minister of the Realm, 
was bending from the heights of an austere dignity to lay on the 
smiling lips of beauty a chaste salute—nay, as it seemed to repeat 
one that had already been offered upon the same altar. 

“Ha!” cried my Lord of Galloway; ‘ha, Pelham, fairly 
landed this time, Pelham, my boy !’ 

“Uncle!” said Ensign Harry Pelham, aghast. 

“Bell ! cried Adam Home, yet more aghast. 

«Gad, Pelham, I must have a Garter at least for holding my 
tongue about this. It is too good to keep from the coffee-houses ! 
Horace will crack fifty jests on this!” laughed jovial Galloway. 

‘T did not know that the old fellow went in for this !” murmured 
his nephew, who had been lectured about his behaviour at the last 
Assembly Ball. 

Adam Home said nothing more, but kept his eyes on Bell, who 
stood with her hands clasped demurely about his uncle’s arm, 
looking down and blushing becomingly, yet with a pretty air of 
proprietorship very clearly marked indeed. 

“Ahem!” said Mr. Pelham, at last recovering himself, ‘* you 
mistake. You do not know this very remarkable young lady. Not 
even you, Adam, you rascal, can lay claim to knowing her. This 
is—what is your first name again, my dear ?—This is my niece, the 
Lady Bell, eighth Viscountess Kilpatrick. And if any man of you 
has a word to say to it, or any quarrel with the innocent kinsmanly 
privilege of which you have been witness, damme, let him step out 
into Mistress Douglas's inn-yard, where Harry Pelham’s sword is 
very much at his service !” 

And the old gentleman stood patting the little hand of h's 
companion, all the while frowning and browbeating his three 
interrupters, throwing out his chest and nodding with his head till 
his bushy eyebrows became as threatening as those of Majesty itself. 

«©And now, Adam, you dog, come here!” he cried, ‘this is 
the young lady who saved not only your life but your lands. One 
was forfeit to the King’s laws, the other to my breeches’ pocket. I 
have given both into this young lady’s hand. You must beg them 
from her. You do not deserve either. You have behaved abomin- 
ably to the best of uncles, sir, and to the most paternal of Sovereigns. 
But we will say nothing more about that, if—ahem—if you gentle- 
men will give me your word of honour to say nothing about the—ah 
—little ceremony it was your good fortune to witness. Galloway will 
not, I warrant. I knowathing or twotoo many about him. Harry, 
by the Lord I’ll break you if you peach. And as for you, Adam 
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Home, you will have job enough on your hands to keep this young 
lady out of mischief !” 

«‘ Mischief !”. said Bell, innocently, lifting her eyes for the first 
time from the floor. 

“Yes, madam, mischief!” frowned Mr. Pelham ; ‘<I repeat it 
—mischief. Making a fool of men who ought to know better, 
men more than thrice your age! Adam, your rebelling days are 
over, my lad. Willy-nilly you must join the Government. I hear 
that you are to be married on Thursday! Well, all I can say is— 


God help you!” 


«‘ Adam !” said Bell, three days after, when all was over, ‘* What 
a blessing it was not your aunt I had to deal with in the inn-parlour 
at Cairn Edward! In that case you would have been hanged 
instead of wed !” 
THE END 


—_—__>—___—- 


Cictims of the Gar 


Captain THE Hon. R. H. L. J. pe Monrmorency, V.C., has 
been killed in the fighting with General Gatacre’s force near 
Dordrecht. He was one of the most brilliant and pro:v.ising officers 
of the 21st Lancers. At the baptism of fire of this regiment he won 
the Victoria Cross in circumstances which are too fresh in the 
public memory to require repeating. His services during the present 
campaign have again and again brought him into prominence, 


THE LATE LIEUT. E, PERCEVAL THE LATE LIE 


Killed at Paardeberg 


THE LATE LILUT, A. R. BRIGHT 
Killed near Paardeberg 


and his loss will be severely felt. The eldest son of Major-General 
Viscount. Frankfort de Montmorency, K.C.B., and Rachel, 
daughter of Field-Marshal Sir John Michel, G.C.B., he was born 
at Montreal on February 5, 1867. After being educated at 
Marllorough and the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, Lieutenant 
Montinorency entered the Lincolnshire Regiment on September 
14, 1887; a month later transferred to the 2Ist Hussars, which 
subsequently became the 21st Lancers. He became a captain on 
August 2 of last year, 


Lieutenant E, Perceval, who was killed at Paardeberg, was in 
his twenty-fourth year, and joined the King’s Royal Rifles on 
March 16, 1895. Our portrait is by C. Knight, Aldershot. 

Lieutenant George Edward Courtenay, of the Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders, killed near laardeberg, was nearly twenty-five 
years of age, He entered the Army on February 25, 1895. Our 
portrait is by Bassano, Old Bond Street. 


Major Francis Richard Macmullen, of the 2nd Battalion of the 
Wiltshire Regiment, whose death is announced as having taken 
place at Rensburg from wounds, was forty-four years of age, having 
been born on May 12, 1855. He entered the 62nd Foot (now the 
Duke of Edinburgh’s Wiltshire Regiment) from the Militia on 
August 15, 1877, served in the Egyptian War of 1882, was employed 
with the Army Pay Department trom October, 1884, to October, 
1888. and from January, 1895, to December, 1897, was adjutant of 
the 2nd Volunteer Battalion of the East Yorkshire Regiment, at 
Beverley. He was gazetted a major on January 1, 1898. Our 
portrait is by C. Knight, Aldershot. 


UT. G. E, COURTENAY 
Killed near Paardeberg 


THE LATE LIEUTENANT A. E. HESKETH THE LATE CAPTAIN THE 
Killed in operations near Kimberley 
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Second Lieutenant John Clements Parr, of the 2nd Battalion 
Somersetshire Light Infantry, killed in the advance on Ladysmith, 
entered the Army in February, 1899. Our portrait is by Wheeler, 
Weymouth. 


Lieutenant Victor Francis Alexander Keith-Falconer, of the 2nd 
Somersetshire Light Infantry, killed in the advance on Ladysmith, 
was the youngest son of the late Major the Hon. Charles James 
Keith-Falconer, a brother of Lieutenant-Colonel Cecil Edward 
Keith-Falconer, who was killed at Belmont, Orange River, on 
November 10 last, and a grandson of the seventh Earl of Kintore. 
He was in the thirty-first year of his age, and had seen nearly ten 
years’ service. Our portrait is by T. Winter, Murree. 


Lieutenant Ashley Rowland Bright, of the Oxfordshire Light 
Infantry, was born on November 3, 1872. He entered the Army 
frcm the Militia, as a second lieutenant in his regiment, on Decem- 
ber 12, 1894, and obtained his lieutenancy in November, 1897. 
Our portrait is by the Clifton Photography Company, Clifton. 


Lieutenant Algernon Ernest Hesketh, of the 16th Lancers, who 
was killed at Kimberley, was born on November 12, 1874, and 
entered the Army on February 20, 1895, obtaining his lieutenant’s 
commission on January 28, 1899. 


Lieutenant J. T. Grieve, killed at Paardeberg, was an officer of 
the New South Wales Forces attached to the Royal Highlanders 
Our portrait is by Herbot, Oxford Street. 


of Sir Henry Hanson Berney, ninth baronet. Our portrait is by 
J. T. Cumming, Aldershot. 


Second Lieutenant Vere Annesley Ball-Acton, of the Ist Batta- 
lion the Oxfordshire Light Infantry, was killed in the fighting near 
Paardeberg. (ur portait is by C. Knight, Alder hot. 


Ca; tain Hugh Maxwell Blair, of the 2nd Battalion the Seaforth 
Highlanders, was killed in the recent fighting near Koodoosberg, 
on the Modder River. [He joined his regiment in 1891, and 
obtained his captaincy in 1899. Captain Blair served in the Chitral 
Relief Force under Sir Robert Low in 1895. Our portrait is by 
Moffat, Edinburgh. 


Second Lieutenant the Hon. William McClintock-Bunbury, of 
the 2nd Dragoons (Royal Scots Greys), died of wounds received 
during the recent operations for the relief of Kimberley. He joined 
the Scots Greys in January of last year. He was the elder son of 
Thomas, second Baron Rathdonnel, a representative Irish I’cer. 
Our portrait is by Crooke, Edinburgh. 


Captain Bertram Archdall Newbury, of the Duke of Cornwall’s 
Light Infantry, killed near Paardeberg, was thirty-five years of age, 
having been born on February 16, 1865. He served in the Nile 
Expedition of 18%4-5, with the 2nd Battalion of the regiment. Ou: 
portrait is by W. and A. HI. Fry, Brighton. 


Lieutenant Fdward Goddard Carbutt, of the Royal Horse 


THE LATE MAJOR F. R. MACMU LLEN 
Died of wounds received at Rensburg 


HON. R. H. L. 


J. DE MONTMORENCY, V.C. 
Killed near Dordrecht 


Lieutenant the Hon. Reginald Cathcart, of the 4th Battalion of 
the King’s Royal Rifle Corps, killed during the advance on 
Ladysmith, was the fourth son of the third (the present) Earl 
Cathcart. Ie was born on Lord Mayor’s Day, 1870, was educated 
at Eton and the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, and entered 
the Army as a second lieutenant in the King’s Royal Rifle Corps on 
November 25, 1891. Our portrait is by G. West and Son, Gosport. 


Lieutenant-Colonel William Aldworth, D.S.O., of the 2nd 
Battalion Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, was killed at Paarde- 
berg. He served with the Burmese Expedition in 1885-6. In 
1886-7 he was Aide-de-Camp to General Gordon in Burmah, He then 
returned home to study Russian, and passed the examination for in- 
terpreter. In 1895 Lieutenant-Colonel Aldworth served with the 
Chitral Relief force under Sir Robert Low. He held the medal 
and clasp for that campaign. In 1893-4 he passed through the 
Staff College, and in 1897-8 was in the field again on the North- 
West Frontier of Egypt under Sir William Lockhart with the Tirah 
Expedit'onary Force. Lieutenant-Colonel Aldworth was the eldest 
surviving son of the late Colonel Robert Aldworth, of Claremont, 
Dorking. Our portrait is by Walter Shaw, Camberley. 


—_—— 


Captain Thomas Hugh Berney, killed during General Buller’s 
operations between February 15 and 18, was born on October 17, 
1866, and entered the West York Regiment from the Militia on 
May 4, 1887, obtaining his lieutenancy in May, 1889, and his cap- 
taincy in September, 1894. He took part in the Ashanti Expedi- 
tion in 1895-6, for which he had the star. He was the eldest son 


THE LATE LIEUTENANT J. Cc. PARR 
Killed during the advance on Ladysmith 


THE LATE LIEUTENANT J. T. GRIEVE TH 
Killed at Paardeberg 


THE LATE LT. V. F. A. KEITH FALCONER 
Killed at Rensburg 


E LATE \T.. THE HON. R. CATHCART 
Killed during the advance on Ladysmith 


Artillery, who has been killed at Kimberley, was born on September 
$, 1871, obtained his commission on July 24, 1891, and his 
lieutenancy on July 24, 1894. Our portrait is by Bassano, Old 
Bond Street. 


Lieutenant Frederick John Siordet, of the 1st Battalion the Duke 
of Wellington’s (West Riding Regiment), was killed in the recent 
fighting at Paardeberg. He joined his regiment in 1891. Our 
portrait is by C. Knight, Aldershot. 


Captain Edgar Penrose Wardlaw, of the Duke of Cornwall’s 
Light Infantry, killed near Paardeberg, was thirty-five years of age, 
and had seen twelve years’ service. He was born on November 23, 
1866, and entered the Army from the Militia as a second lieutenant 
on November 16, 1887. Our portrait is by Werner and Sop 
Dublin. 


Lieutenant Rudall, of the Imperial Light Infantry, was killed at 
Spion Kop. Our portrait is by Duffus, Johannesburg. 


Our portrait of Professor Piazzi Smyth is by C. Watson, Ripon, that of Colonel 
Sinclair by Mayall and Co., Piccadilly, and that of Dr. Friel by G. D. Croker, 
Waterford. 

Our portraits of officers of the Imperial Yeomanry are by th» following 
photographers :—Lieut-Colonel H. Graham, by Lafayette, Dublin; Lieutenant- 
Colonel H, R. L. Howard, by H. Walter Barnett, Hyde Park Corner ; Major 
the Earl of Escex, by F, Downer, Watford ; Captain Lord Alwyne Ci mpton, by 
J. Edwards, Hyde Park ; Captain Sir Elliott Lees, M.P., by ‘I’. Fall, Baker 
Street, W.; Captain S. L. Farry by Lafayette, London ; Captain Arnold Butler 
and Captain de Winton, by Hills and S..unders, Oxford, 
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DRAWN BY SYDNEY P. HALL FROM A StteeTCll OUR SVECIAL ARTIST, G. D, GILES 


said that for a few days officers used to practise revolver shooting by firing at a bottle flung overboard, ‘This amusement was theught to be too dangerous and alarming 
to other passengers, and the practice was stopped 


A LITTLE PRACTICE ON THE WAY TO SOUTH AFRICA 


ur Special Artist, writing of his voyage to the Cape, 
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Chronicle of the War 


By CHARLES LOWE 


A South African Sedan 


“Nor having been able to die in the midst of my troops, it only 
remains for me to place my sword in the hands of your Majesty.” 
That was what Napoleon, the man of destiny, wrote to King 
William of Prussia on the afternoon of the battle of Sedan; and 
that must also have been pretty much the sense of what Cronje, the 
man of doggedness, penned to Lord Roberts at the dawn of the 
day which was the ninth day of his field siege at Koodoosrand and 
the hundred and thirty-ninth day of the Boer war—a day, too, 
which happened to be the nineteenth anniversary of Majuba! It 
was said at the time that Majuba had been reversed at Talana Ilill 
and Elands Laagte; but at Koodoosrand it was more than 
reversed; it was positively wiped out from our memories, even as 
the catastrophe of J na—to compare great things with small—was 
effaced, or at least avenged, by the capitulation of Sedan. We, too, 
have had our little Sedans in South Africa during the present war 
_-at Nicholson’s Nek, Colesberg, and elsewhere; but the tide 
of war has now turned in our favour with a rush, and for the 2,800 
odd British troops which are in captivity at Pretoria we have now 
more than 5,000 Boer prisoners as a solid set-off to this bill of 
military disaster. Of those prisoners 4,000 alone 
came tous by the capitulation of Koodoosrand— 
a capitulation which is not to be compared in point 
of personal magnitude to those of Sedan, Plevna, 
Metz, Appomattox, Ulm, and Yorktown, but which 
is nevertheless likely to exercise an influence rela- 
tively as great on the further course of the present 
war. And it was well worth the cost in life 
and limb which we have had to pay for it, much 
as that price was deprecated by some too censorious 
critics at the time—that is to say, when Kelly- 
Kenny with his 6th Division, and Hector 
Macdonald with his Highland Brigade, on Sunday 
week last, flung themselves like indefeasible bull- 
dogs on the heels of Cronje’s retreating column, 
cooped it up in the bed of the Modder a:.d held it 
fast asin an iron vice. Not for nothing did the 
Highlanders make their forced march from the 
Modder River, with the rapidity of the clans keep- 
ing up with Prince Charlie’s cavalry, who marched 
to Derby, and fling themselves first upon the flying 
foe. : 

The Enclosing of Cronje 


Burning to avenge the massacre of their kilted 
comrades at Magersfontein, the Highlanders, to 
quote the Standard correspondent, ‘advanced in 
their Gencral’s new formation—that is to say, in 
Indian file—and then formed front, with the Argyll 
and Sutherlands on the right, the Seaforths in 
the centre, and the Black Watch on the left. The 
whole brigade was on the south bank, but the 
movement was, in reality, led by the Argyll and 
Sutherlands.” As Hector Macdonald had saved the 
day at Omdurman, so also he may thus be said to 
have inaugurated victory at Koodoosrand, though 
he himself, alas! was wounded early in the day 
when ‘moving about and giving orders under a 
hail of shot,” and was thus denied the satisfaction of 
witnessing the final avenging of Majuba, where he 
himself had been taken prisoner. On the north 
bank of the river a diversion was simultancously 
made by the Canadians, the Duke of Cornwall’s 
Light Infantry, the Gordons and the Shrop- 
shires, while the cincturing of the Boers on the 
south-east of the river was performed by the gallant 
troops of Kelly-Kenny, and on the north-east hy 
those of General French, who had also made a 
forced march from the Kimberley parts. As Coloncl 
Paterson, of the Queensland contingent, had 
been the first man of the relief column to enter 
Kimberley, so the Canadians made a desperate 
attempt to be the first in Cronje’s laager, which 
they essayed to storm and finish off the business 
there and then, though they were repulsed with heavy 
loss. Yet the blood which they shed had not been 
spilt in vain, seeing that, according to responsive 
utterances from Toronto and Quebec, in reply 
to congratulations from the Mother Country, it may be said 
to have served as ink for the signature of an informal treaty 
of Imperial federation which has now, by community of arms, 
lecome an accomplished fact—and conventions of that kind are 
things that are only based on blood and iron facts. 


The Lion at Bay 


No more flagrant instance of the utter mendacity and pervers'ty of 
T'ocr telegrams from Pretoria could be quoted than the case of the 
official bulletins which described Cronje as having repulsed all the 
assaults of the British, ‘though every time they renewed the attack on 
us;” as having cut his way through the investing lines, witha portion 
of his force at least, and as having his communications still open when 
he was cooped up in a death-trap formed by the bed of a river two 
miles long, 150 feet wide, and fifty deep, hemmed in by at least four 
brigades of British infantry, and subjected to the terrific fire of at 
least fifty guns. No wonder that, on the day after his enclosure 
had been thus completed by the splendid strategy of Lord Roberts, 
and the devoted endurance and bravery of his indomitable troops, 
Cronje hastened to ayply for a twenty-four hours’ armistice to bury 
his dead and tend his wounded. Twenty-four hours? Good 
heavens! what must have been the number of his dead, if 
he required all this time to bury them? Neither Lord Roberts 
nor Lord Kitchener was to be taken in by a ruse of this kind 
at the hands of the wily Boer leader, who, by treachery and 
had induced the garrison of Potchefstroom to sur- 
render, What the crafty Cronje obviously wanted was time 
to dig—not graves but trenches. But no, ‘‘not a minute,” re- 
plied Lord Kitchener ; ‘‘fight it out to the finish or surrender 
unconditionally.” Faced with this ultimatum Cronje first said he 


cunning, 
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would and then that he wouldn’t (surrender), declaring—like 
General Ducrot when the latter left to head the great sortie at 
Champigny—that he would die rather than yield, a declaration 
which caused an immense shout of jubilation to arise from the 
boulevards of Paris, where the Boer General was compared to 
Leonides and other ancient heroes. But, truth to tell, he did, asa 
matter of fact, comport himself in most heroic fashion when his 
laager waggons were blazing and crackling about his ears from the 


feu @enjer of our artillery; when his men had to burrow like 


rabbits, or rather like badgers, in the sandy banks of the Modder 
River to escape the doom of Sodom and Gomorrah ; and when the 
bed of this shell pelted river positively reeked with the green, 
poisonous vapour of our awfully destructive lyddite projectil s, like 
the coloured fumes that are generated upon a theatre stage as a sort 
of diaphanous shroud for Mephistopheles and Doctor Faustus when, 
at last, through a trap-door, they descend to hell. But there was 
no such trap-door, no such ‘‘ emergency exit,” for General Cronje 
andhis doggedly brave men had no possible means of escape, no hope 
of relief, except perhaps from Commandant Botha or Delarey, who, 
like young Fortinbras, might have “sharked up a list o lawless 
resolutes” from the Colesberg or the Ladysmith parts, and hurried 
to his assistance. But for these ‘* recolutes,” or rather ¢ irresolutes,” 
Lord Roberts was well prepared—Lord Roberts, who, leaving 
Kitchener, the sapper, to hold the ring-fence enclosing Cronje, and 
gradually contract it till it became a strait jacket, moved 


GENERAL CRONJE, THE BOER COMMANDER 
WHO HAS SURRENDERED TO LORD ROBERTS WITH 4,000 MEN 


off to the eastward with the ubiquitous French in his compaay, 
ready and able to brush away any reinforcements that might 
daringly essay to make us raise our field investment and place 
Lord Roberts in the position of Czsar with his double lines at 
Alesia. But in trying to do this, the Boers of Botha laboured under 
the tremendous disadvantage of having to take the offensive, of 
having to come out into the open, instead of sheltering themselves 
behind the natural ramparts of the ground, as they had been doing 
in Natal and elsewhere. Thus, for the first time almost in the war, 
we were able to turn the tactical tables on the Boers, with the result 
that they were easily fended off with heavy loss in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, and that we could apply ourselves with all the more 
leisurely diligence to the reduction of Cronje and his environed 
men. In his big book on war, which he literally heaved at the 
heads of all the members of the Peace Conference at The Hague, 
M. Bloch writes, that field-sieges will form a prominent feature in 
the warfare of the future; and this is one of the few propositions 
where M. Bloch is right. 


A White Flag 


In curtly declining the chivalrous offer of Lord Roberts to give a 
free pass anywhere to the women-and children in the Boer camp 
who were exposed to all the perils of a terrible bombardment, 
Cronje acted not with a corresponding humanity, and, indeed, 
exposed himself to the charge of seeking to shield himself behind a 
parapet of petticoats. It is possible also that his dogged refusal to 
surrender, and thus obviate the unnecessary slaughter of his people, 
may have been to some extent based on a personal fear for the 
safety of his own ‘‘thrapple,” or throat, should he fall into the 
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hands of the British, who might wish to requite him for the 
treachery and truculence he himself had shown both at 
Potchefstroom and Doornkop. But when our captive balloon 
soared up into the clouds above his camp and indicated to our 
gunners down below the exact position of four ammunition 
waggons, which they were quick to explode with their shell 
fire; when disaffection began to spread among his despairing 
men and dscord among his leaders; when there seemed to 
him to be no more hope of being relieved from without ; 
when he found that Lord Roberts had brought up additional 
howitzers from De Aar which might serve the purpose of raining 
fire and brimstone on him as ii from the clouds: and when, 
above all things, he perceived, to his alarm, that Kitchener, the 
scientific engineer, had begun to sap his way up to his entrench- 
ments by regular process of zigzag and parallel, out of which the 
accursed ‘“‘roineks’” might start up at any moment and plunge 
him with the bayonet—then it was that Cronje’s 
heroic courage gave way—at a raw and cheerless hour of 
the morning, it is true, when, by the laws of human 
nature, courage is never at its highest—and that he hastened to 


hoist the white flag. 


in upon 


The Imperial Flag 


To this catastrophic pass he had more immediately been brought 
by the threatening presence, at a point about fifty yards from 
his entrenchments, of a daring body of British 
troops, consisting of the Canadian regiment and 
some Royal ngineers, supported by the Dargai 
Gordons and the 2nd Shropshires, who, ‘cin the 
dead watch and middle of the night,” had made 
a dash forward and entrenched themselves within 
bayonet distance almost of the Boer camp. 
According to one account the stormers had actually 
got in among the Boers with the bayonet when 
they hoisted the white flag; but in any case there 
was some brief spell of fighting, and some thirty 
of the brave Canadians again sealed their devotion 
to the Empire with their blood. To them had been 
considerately accorded the honour of being the first 
to mount the imminent deadly breach, and of thus 
adding thelast touch tothe compulsive pressure which 
had been brought to bear on the stubborn Cronje. 
The news of their ‘gallant deed,” as it was called 
by Lord Roberts, sent a thrill of Imperial pride 
throughout the whole British race, and was naturally 
received with the deepest enthusiasm in the 
Dominion itself, it being felt there as elsewhere 
under the Queen’s flag that what blood joins to- 
gether no man shall ever put asunder. 

Daylight came—that daylight which was really 
and truly the dawn of a new era in the history of 
the Empire—and with it a lette: from Cronje to Lord 
Roberts surrendering unconditionally. This missive 
was soon followed by the writer himself, and 
intensely interesting must have been the scene 
when the redoubtable Boer leader presented him- 
self before his British vanquisher. We can well 
imagine the noble courtesy with which the hero 
of Kandahar returned the salute of the hero of 
Koodoosrand. As was said of Johnnie Armstrong, 
the Border raider, who had defied his sovereign, 
James, so long, when at last he was haled iuto the 
presence of his Gracious Majesty :— 

When Johnnie cam’ before the King, 
Wi’ a’ his men sae brave to see ; 


The King he moved his bonnet to him, 
He weened he was a King as well as he. 


To the Victors the Spoils 


As for Cronje’s men ‘‘sae brave to see,” or at 
least so brave to fizht, they numbered about 
4,000 and forty-six officers of various grades, in- 
cluding Major Albrecht, the Prussian in command 
of the Free State Artillery, which had worked us such 
woe at Magersfontein and elsewhere. Of these 4,000 
prisoners 2,850 were Transvaalers, the rest Free 
Staters, but we may assume that Cronje had lost 
at the very least 1,009 killed and wounded, so that, 
what wi:h other prisoners taken by Lord Roberts 
from the time of his starting on his famous flank 
march, which thus ended so victoriously, he may 
claim to have disposed of 6,000 of the 10,000 
Boers who had entrenched themselves at Magers- 
fontein. What has become of the remainder of Cronje’s army is 
not positively known, but probably it will be found to be 
posted somewhere north of Kimberley on the Vaal River. 
Equally uncertain is the whereabouts of the heavy guns which 
Cronje had mounted at Magersfontein, seeing that the booty 
captured by Lord Roberts at Koodoosrand only included four 
g-pounder Krupps and a couple of Maxims; but this booty, 
apart from the traia of a hundred waggons which we took during 
the first days of the pursuit, must have comprised a very large 
number of horses, which will prove exceedingly serviceable to us, 
munitions and stores. In fact, the army of General Cronje has 
now ceased to be a military entity, and Cronje is, or rather was, 
worth an army in himself. That, on surrendering to Lord 
Roberts, he begged for kind treatment at his hands, seemed 
to imply a fear that such treatment was scarcely to be 
expected — either from the inherent barbarity of the British 
character, or frori the fact that his own previous conduct 
at Potchefstroom and elsewhere had disentitled him to the tribute 
of honour which the brave invariably pay to the brave. But he 
was quickly disillusioned by the ready assurance of Lord Roberts 
that all his requests would be complied with—that his wife, grandson, 
private secretary, adjutant, and servants would be allowed to accom- 
pany him wherever he was sent, and he has been sent to Cape 
Town in charge of Major-General Prettyman—an offi er who would 
ensure that his prisoner should everywhere ev riute be treated with 
proper respect. All this was was touchingly noble of Lord Roberts 
—witness how his own words on this subject were cheered in the 
House of Commons—proving, what would require no proof, that, 
in addition to being a perfect soldier, ‘Little Bobs,” is also 
Spenser’s ideal of a ‘very parfait, gentle knight —a Bayard 
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fascinating and astonishing to the Boer mind; a man who, unlike 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, does not talk of the British flag as ‘‘ the greatest 
commercial asset in the world.” 

How th: military annihilation of Cronje’s field force—at a cost 
of about 1,090 killed and wounded to ourselves—will influence 
the course of the war in other quarters remains to be seen ; but 
it can scarcely fail at least to relieve the northern frontiers of 
our Cape Colony from the Boers who have hitherto been opposed 
to Gatacre, Clements, and Brabant. The last named, indeed, lost 
no time in following up the capitulation of Cronje by the occupation 
of Jamestown and the capture of a large number of horses, which 
are always far more useful to us than prisoners. It would have 
been too much to expect that Majuba Day should have been 
celebrated by us by the double event of the capture of Cronje 
and the relief of Ladysmith, but it was, at least, gratifying to 
find that on this day Buller, after very hard and costly, if con- 
fused, fighting, had been gradually lessening the distance between 


LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR GEORGE WHITE, 
From a Photograph by Window and Grove, Baker Street 


him and Sir George White’s devoted garrison, and that 
its relief was only a question of a short time—the more as the 
catastrophe to Cronje had the effect of still further drawing away 
the Boers trom Northern Natal for the defence of Bloemfontein and 
their homes in the Free State. Buller’s storming of Pieter’s Hill 
and turning of the Boer left on the 27th, after he had recrossed the 
Tugela with a portion of his force and found a new passage further 
down, was in itself a worthy enough celebration of Majuba Day 
and a happy omen of the approaching end. 


Piet Cronie 
BY POULTNEY BIGELOW 


ONE morning, shortly after the Jameson Raid, and while some 
fifty of the most respectable citizens of Johannesburg were locked 
up in the Pretoria Jail, 1 was taken to call upon General 
Joubert. He was very busy at that time, handling a large variety 
of military rifles, with a view to adopting some one as the standard 
weapon of the new Transvaal army. There were Martini-Henrys, 
Lee-Metfords, Mausers, Crag-Jorgesons, and half a score more. 
Apparently the matter was one of recognised public interest, for his 
ottice was filled with friends who had dropped in from the sitting 
of the Volksraad, and who volunteered their advice on this matter 
much as though it was a question of selecting a fowling-picce for a 
day’s shooting. The General paid me the compliment of asking 
my advice, and I naturally answered that it was not one on which 
I felt like expressing an opinion, especially in the presence of men 
with so much experience. Then he asked me what the United 
States had adopted, and I told him that we had recently adopted 
the Crag-Jorzeson, after a series of very complete tests. 
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Joubert handled the guns as a woman handles things on a bargain 
counter—in a mood to buy something, but with no very definite 
idea what she needs. As I left the room my friend remarked, 
‘‘Don’t waste your time with that old woman ; if you want to see 
a real Boer look at that man there—that’s Piet Cronje.” 

My friend had been second in command to Cronje at Krugers- 
dorp, and his name is among the prisoners taken by Lord Roberts 
on Majuba Day. Both were from Potchefstroom, and so far as my 
friend was concerned, I would trust him as readily as any white 
man I know. 

‘*Cronje,” said he, ‘‘is the best soldier we have. Joubert is a 
mere stufled figure—a political soldier. Kruger is afraid of Joubert 


because of his political possibilities, and so he keeps him contented 
by a big salary as Chief of the War Department. 
fighting is to be done we Boers look to Cronje.” 

So I looked, and I seemed to see a Boer Roberts, a short man, 
thick-set, with beady little eyes, a mouth like that of General 


But when 


v.c. 


JOINING HANDS AT LADYSMITH 


On the left is Major Montagu Cradock, late of the 6th Dragoon Guards, 
who went out to Scuth Africa in charge of the contingent, and on the right 
is Lieutenant-Colonel Somerville, who was in command of the contingent’s 


camp before it left. Our photograph is by Walter Burke, Christchurch, 
New Zealand 
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GENERAL SIR REDVERS BULLER, 
From a Photograph by Charles Knight, Aldershot 
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Grant, and an expression that invited no familiarity, the very oppo- 
site of Joubert. Cronje had been the leading man of the western 
end of the Transvaal for more than twenty years, but his influence 
had been always that of the soldier, not that of the politician. He 
may be cruel, but I doubt it. He may be ‘‘slim” (slimy, sly), or 
whatever that archaic word may carry with it to-day of derogatory 
significance, but the evidence on this subject is faulty. There were 
horrible tales current in America during the civil war—the 
Southerners charging all manner ofcrimes to Sherman and Sheridan, 
the Northerners accusing Lee and Stonewall Jackson of barbarism. 
All these charges blew away intovapour when the facts came to be 
known, and I am sure we shall have the same experience with 
Cronje’s biography when the witnesses shall have been cross- 
examined. 

It should be enough for us to know that his fellow farmers, humane 
and kindly people by nature, trust him as a neighbour and f iend, and 
are amazed that English papers should paint him as a barbarian. 


v.Cc. 


Cronje, like Kruger, has grown up under the baneful influence of 
the great Trek, and has had no opportunity of learning anything 
about England save what is calculated to confirm his prejudices. 
His crime is ignorance, and now that he is the guest of England, 
I venture to think that he will profit by the liberal education he 
is about to receive, and will return to his people with a changed 
understanding regarding British aims and capacities. 

Like Lord Roberts, Cronje is small, spare, and in the sixties 
—a matter of two or three years only separates them. My friend, 
the Boer who was his lieutenant in the Jameson fight, said 
to me apropos of that foolish enterprise :—‘* I don’t know what sort 
of a man Jameson can be to start on such a raid and make such 
a mess of it, for he had every opportunity of keeping his move- 
ments secret and capturing Johannesburg. We at Potchefstroom 
heard of it after his column had already left Mafeking, and Cronje 
was in the saddle to head him off within a few hours of the news 
arriving. We had a much harder ride than Jameson, for we had 
no relays of horses as he had, and our cattle were out in the fields 
and we had to go after them first, and then Cronje had to 
guess at about what point he might await the Jameson column. 
Remember, too, that Jameson was supposed to have started with 
one thousand men, and we, who were only afew hundred, did not 
know where we should meet with reinforcements, But such was 
our faith in Cronje that we asked no questions, but filled our saddle- 
bags with bread and cartridges and profited by the stupidity of the 
cnemy !” 

This Boer war, like the American Civil War, was largely induced 
by ignorance on both sides. There is consolation, however, in the 
thought that now, at last, the Boers will, for all time, abandon every 
dream of separation or secession, and frankly cast in their fortunes 
with the great body of moving and enterprising Anglo-Saxons, who 
are obviously the only people capable of making of Africa a ‘* white 
man’s” country. In this hope English public sentiment has the 
cordial support of Anglo-Saxons beyond the Atlantic. 
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The Naval Brigade with Lord Methuen has done splendid service, and has suffered severely. One of brother, in the rst Gordons, fell, it will be remembered, in the battle of Magersfontein. The gun isin a pt 
tneir guns—a 4°7-nch, nicknamed “ Joe Chamberlain ’—is here shown firing a Lyddite shell at the kopjes at dug in the open veldt without any embrasure, and an idea may be formed of the length of range at which it 
Magersfonte'n. Lieutenant Campbell (standing on the lft edge of the gun) was in charge of the gun, His is firing by the line of kopjes which mark the horizon of the picture 


A SUCT FROM «JCE CHAMBERLAIN’: FIRING THE NAVAL 4°7-INCII GUN AT MODDER RIVER 


From a Photograph by our Special Photographer, R- inhold Th ele 
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Proper care and medical attent:on are taken for 


ers, themselves wounded, have called forth 
It tells its 


i i i d i itt!e ki younded in hospital. 
r granted, a» we do with our troo, s then there is nothing so commendable in littte kindne:ses to the woun ospita ; 
r f Briton and Boer have both done their duty in this ganted, but little acts of courtesy by individual soldi ‘ Ives. ; 7 

t each other fraternise when expressions of surprise and gratitude from the Boers. Our illu-tration is a case in point. 


ed, and from all accounts 
men who have been fighting hard agains r 

Our men seem to have astonished the Boers by doing many own story 
THE FIELD BECOME FRIENDS IN HOSPITAL 
DRAWN BY H. M. PAGET 


If we take courage fou 
war as humanity to the wound 
respect. Itis curious to see how 
they lie alongside in the hospital. 
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ye. A. R. FRIEL 
Surgeon with the Iveagh Hospital 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL D, M, LUMSDEN went to India in 1874 
as a tea planter, and found his way to Assam, where he carried on 
planting for many years. He received his captaincy in the Assam 
Valley Mounted Infantry about the year 1886, and proved himself 
to be an ardent and keen Volunteer, taking the greatest interest in 
everything that appertained to volunteering generally. His hobby 
was big game shooting, and the wild regions of the district where 
he resided gave him a fair opportunity of making his mark with the 
gun. He worked himself up the ladder in the corps to which he 
was attached, and left behind him when he retired a name which is 
now ahousehold word notonlyin Assam, butinthe Bengal Presidency. 
The Anglo-Indian force of Volunteers—Lumsden’s Horse—which 
he commands will be mounted chiefly on Katiawari ponies, from 
13°3 to 14 hands high—wiry little animals, thoroughly at home in 
the roughest country. Of the men of the corps, a large proportion 
are planters. 


The Behar Light Horse has sent a half-company of 


THE LATE PROFESSOR PIAZZI SMY1H 
Late Astronomer Royal of Scotland 
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fifty men, and many of the Volunteers of Assam and Cahar are 
following Lieutenant-Colonel Eden Showers, of the Surma Valley 
Light Horse, who is second in command. The corps has had a 
fortnight’s training on the Maidan, at Calcutta, and Lord Curzon 
delivered a farewell speech to the men on the eve of their departure 
last week. Our portrait is by Bourne and Shepherd, Calcutta. 


Dr. Alfred R. Friel, M.A., M.D., Fellow of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, Ireland, has gone to South Africa as one of the three 
chief surgeons of Lord Iveagh’s Irish Hospital. Dr. Friel, 
although a young man, occupies a high position in Waterford, 
where he has abandoned a large practice in order to go to the war. 
As an instance of the esteem in which he is held it may be 
mentioned that when surgeons were required for the Waterford 
Infirmary he was unanimously elected by the Governors, a body of 
forty of the principal citizens. Our portrait is by Croker, Water- 
ford. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL HUGH SINCLAIR, R.E. 
On Lord Roberts's Staff for Special Service 
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LIEUT.-COLONEL D. M. LUMSDEN 


Commanding Anglo-Indian Voluntecrs 
for South Africa 


Mr. Charles Piazzi Smyth, for forty-three years Astronomer Royal 
for Scotland, was in his eighty-first year. He was the second son 
of the late Admiral Smyth, and commenced his carcer in the Royal 
Observatory at the Cape of Good Hope in 1835. Ten years later 
he became Astronomer Koyal for Scotland, and held that post until 
August, 1883, when he retired. Mr. Smyth, who had travelled all 
over the world in the course of his astronomical studies, took for 
some years an absorbing interest in the Great Pyramids, and his 
work on the subject caused a great deal of controversy. He was an 
uncle of Colonel Baden-Powell, the gallant defender of Mafeking. 


Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Hugh Sinclair, R.E., who has been 
appointed to Lord Roberts’s Staff for special service, is a son of 
‘Archdeacon Sinclair. He passed the Staff College, served with the 
Expedition to Ashanti, under Sir Francis Scott, in 1895, 2s Com- 
manding Royal Engineer, and was mentioned in despatches, 
receiving the Star. 


DRAWN BY FRED WHITING 


_ “Rimington’s Tigers ” have done good service in the Cape Colony throughout the war. The corps was 
raised by Major Rimington at the outbreak of hostilities, and its duties are to act as guides and interpreters 
to the Imperial troops, with whom they work. The members are carefully selected among Colonials, 
who are specially qualified for this important work, and the good results of the care that has been taken 
in forming the corps have been constantly shown during the campaign. ‘The proper style and title of the 
corps is ‘* Lhe Imperial Corps of Guides,” and as they wear a band of tiger-cat fur round their broad-brimmed 
fet hats, they have been given the nickname “Rimington’s Tigers.” They accompanied Lord Methuen’s 


ON THE TRACK OF TRAITORS: A VISIT TO 


A 


advance from Orange River to the Modder, and were found of great service for sco 
work, giving also a proof of their fighting powers in all the battles. The 
at Belmont, Enslin, and Modder River. 
in a visit to a farm, which, like many others, was under suspicion, 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY OUR SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHER, REINHOLD THIELE 


‘ice couting and reconnoitring 
“Tigers” were well to the front 
A detachment of them is shown in our illustration engaged 
These nests of traitors to the Empire 


lie broadcast in the northern parts of the Cape Colony, and a visit from Rimington’s Guides has, no doubt 
many a time had a wholesome influence upon the disloyal farmers who have been hunting with the hounds 


and running with the hare 


SUSPECTED 


FARM NEAR THE MODDER RIVER 
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brought compliments to the Stat from Sir Wiliam MacCormac. Several inv 
been despatched home, but the climate has been found to be so remark 
healing properties that it is considered more desirable to keep the sick and wound 


RICA: DISTRIBUTING THE CHOCOLATE IN THE HOSPITAL AT WYNBERG 


have Jeen sold ata high price. Nowhere did the Queen's present. give greater plesst 
in Wynberg Hospital. Any such attention to men lying wounded in bed must be e>| 
gratelul, The arrangements at this nospital have excited the admiration of Lord Robe 
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The first Ascent of Mount Aenva in 
Gast Africa 


FIFTy years ago the missionaries Rebmann and Krapf, stationed 
near Mombasa by the Church Missionary Society, reported the 
existence of two snow-capped mountains, Kilimanjaro and Kenya 
at a distance of two and three hundred miles respectively from the 
East Coast of Equatorial Africa, Kenya, which is crossed by the 
equator, was seen by Krapf from a distance of fully ninety miles, and 
the improbability of the discovery led many geographers to doubt the 
reality of its existence. It was not until 1883 that the celebrated 
traveller, Joseph Thomson, while journeying through Masailand, 
again obtained sight of the peak, and set doubt at rest. Meanwhile, 
the more accessible Kilimanjaro was visited by more than a hundred 
Europeans, and was climbed to its summit in 1889 by Dr. Hans Meyer. 
Kenya was ascended to a hei ht of more than 13,000 fect, by Count 


GIANT LOBELIAS ON MOUNT KENYA 
From a Copyright Photograph by C. B. Hausburg 


Telcki, in 1887, and in 1893 by Dr. Gregory to more than 15,000 
feet. Both of these travellers, however, made their attempt on 
the south-western quadrant of the mountain, the other aspects of 
which remained unknown, except from a great distance. It was 
clear, however, that the two mountains differed markedly in 
character. Both are isolated volcanic cones, rising upon wide 
bases high above the African plateau, Kilimanjaro to an elevation 
of more than 19,000 feet, Kenya to more than 17,000 feet. 
Originally, they were probably of equal elevation, but whereas 
Kilimanjaro still retains intact the crater of its chief summit, Kibo, 
and presents from the plains at its foot the aspect of a white dome, 


GIANT GROUNDSEL ON MOUNT KENYA 
From a Copyright Photograph by C. B, Hausburg 
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the older Kenya has suffered long decay, with the result that its 
crater top has been wholly removed, and its summit is now a pre- 
cipitous pyramid, rising 2,000 feet above the remainder of the 
mountain. This pyramid is streaked with glaciers, so that the 
Masai speak of it as Donyo Geri, the ‘striped mountain,” while 
they call Kilimanjaro Donyo Ebor, the ‘white mountain.” The 
peak of Kenya is probably the hard core formed by the solidifica- 
tion of the plug of lava which filled the throat of the volcano 
when it became extinct, the column of rock so shaped being 
subsejuently laid bare and exposed to the weather by the removal 
of the looser material of the crater walls. 

The completion of the Uganda Railway as far as the Kikuy: 
Escarpment in the summer of last year induced Mr. H. J. 
Mackinder, the Reader in Geography at Oxford, to organise an 
expedition with a view to more completely exploring and, if 
possible, ascending to the summit of Mount Kenya, His chief 
colleague was Mr. C. B, Hausburg, who shared with Mr. Mackinder 
the cost of the expedition, and there went with them Mr. Saunders, 
a natural history collector, Mr. Camburn, a taxidermist, Cesar 
Ollier, an Alpine guide from Courmayeur, and Joseph Brocherel, a 
porter from the same village. The expedition, numbering in all 170, 
commenced its march from Nairobi, near railhead, on July 26, and 
after traversing the treeless Kapoti Plains, the fertile valleys of 
Meranga, set with maizeand bananas, and the elephant forestsof Kikuyu 
arrived at the foot of the mountain on August 15. The extra- 
ordinary drought which has prevailed throughout Eastern Africa 
during the last year or two was then at its height, and although 
there was rain and abundance of food in Meranga, Mr. Mackinder 
found the greatest difficulty in feeding his caravan on the tableland 
of Laikipia, where the base camp was established from’which the 
ascent of the mountain was undertaken. A path was cut through 
the zone of forests which encircles the lower slopes, and camps 
were established at elevations of ten and fourteen thousand 
feet. Three successive attempts were made upon the peak before 
the right road to the summit was found, and upon one of these 
Mr. Mackinder and the two guides spent twelve hours of a 
tropical night tied to the rocks on the crest of an arete. It was on 
September 13 that the successful attempt was made, the chief diff- 
culties being the rotten character of the rock and the intense hard- 
ness of the ice, which made step-cutting very laborious. Two high- 
level journeys were undertaken round the peak immediately below 
the level of the glaciers, the one by Mr. Hausburg, with the object 
of taking photographs, the other by Mr. Mackinder, for the purpose 
of survey. The Alpine flora differed markedly from that familiar in 
the European Alps, but resembled that of Kilimanjaro. It con- 
sisted of heaths, tussock grasses, mosses and everlastings, together 
with two species of giant lobelia, and two of giant groundsel. The 
ground under the shelter of this vegetation swarmed with thousands 
of rats, the prey of leopards and of a new species of owl. The 
most remarkable incident which occurred to the party during its 
sojourn above the level of the forest was a great fire of grass and 
groundsel, which devastated the whole shoulder of the mountain, 
and was seen at a distance of eighty miles. 

The return was across the Laikipian Plateau and over the Sattima 
Range, crossed jor the first time by Mr. Saunders, one of the 
members of this expedition. Mr. Mackinder left the caravan when 
a march away from Naivasha, which station was reached on 
September 29, and he arrived in London on October 30. The 
results of the expedition, in addition to the ascent of Kenya, are 
route surveys over 150 miles of new ground, a map of the upper 
portions of Kenya, collections of animals and plants, which have 
been added to the British Museum, and a series of photographs, 
taken for the most part by Mr. Hausburg, some of them by the 
Ives colour process. 


————_>___—— 
WM. Benonard and the Areytus Crials 


MonsiEuR RENOUARD is one of those happy artists—alas ! how 
few—who command the admiration alike of the most eclectic critics 
and the most unthinking public. Ever since M. Renouard, some- 
what late in life—like Pére Corot himself—threw himsclf into art, 
he has shown a power of draughtsmanship which fascinates every 
beholder. It is not that he tries to be “pretty ;” on the contrary, 
he cares little for elegance or obvious beauty. But as a draughts- 
man of character he is astonishing ; and he can render the private 
ieelings and inmost thoughts on the face of a man as truthfully as he 
can render the character of a building, of a coat, or a chair. The 
power is extraordinary and irresistible. Itis this faculty that places 
M. Renouard above most draughtsmen of the day, in that he can 
visit any country and draw its inhabitants and its scenes with such 
intelligent perception that the natives themselves will accept his 
drawings as true. This is no small achievement. If the reader 
would see how completely a facile artist can fail in such a task, let 
him turn to Dore’s «* London,” and say if he considers that French- 
man’s crowds, which he has placed about our Thames, as Anglo- 
Saxon in any degree. 

One of the most assiduous and most able attendants at the Zola 
trial and at the two Dreyfus trials—that at the High Court in Paris 
and that at Rennes—was M. Renouard. Like M. i'ermann-Paul 
he sketched every man in court, sketched them “* with ability and a 
crayon” so remarkable that as we look at them again the whole of 
that dark and passionate drama, lit up now and then with a flash of 
humour, lives for us again with startling truth. M. Renouard has 
collected his drawings and has had them finely and luxuriously repro- 
duced in lithography in absolute facsimile. The large collection does 
not contain a single weak design, not one drawing which is lacking 
in character or failing in artistic beauty. Indeed, three separate 


classes wil] contend for this portfolio—the Dreyfusard, the historian, ” 


and the connoisseur. Where all are so admirable it is impossible to 
select—groups are as good as figures, and scenes as striking as 
groups. As we close the case we feel that here, and here only, we 
have a complete pictorial representation of the whole tragedy ; from 
these pages only—and from nowhere else—will future generations 
see and understand who and what were these actors in the dark 
drama ; and from them only will they appreciate how men matched 
their acts, how the guilty were confounded with the innocent, and 
how clearly the world saw the truth, and with a single voice 
condemned the guilty and acquitted the innocent. 
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An Artistic Causerie 
By M. H. SPIELMANN 


Ir should be remembered that the Duke of Westminster’s bequest 
of Hogarth’s ‘Calais Gate” to the National Gallery, now announced, 
was anticipated by direct gift five years ago. Hogarth’s description 
of the picture is well known—how, in 1748, he was sketching the 
Gate, and was incontinently arrested (as Wilkie similarly was years 
afterwards)—how, to convince the police, he made caricatures of 
English roast beef and ill-fed Frenchmen, and how on his return to 
England he immediately began the painting. It was the Earl of 
Charlemont who bought it from the artist. In 1874 it was knocked 
down for 948/., when it was incorrectly reported to have been 
acquired for the National collection. In May, 1Sg1, the Bolckow 
collection was dispersed at Christie’s, and Messrs. Agnew purchased 
it for 2,450 guineas. It passed into the collection of the Duke of 
Westminster, who presented it to the National Gallery in 1895. 
When the picture ‘was engraved by Hogarth (under the title of 
“The Roast Beef of Old England”) he omitted the starved crow, 
which he had painted on to the top of the cross, where a nail had 
run through and disfigured the picture. The Calais gate represented 
in the picture was pulled down so late as the year in which the 
Duke made his gift. 


Not long since I gave expression in this column to the deep 
concern and resentment of the students of the Royal College of Art 
at being left so long without a headmaster and with so little 
teaching. A headmaster has now been appointed, but the 
principalship has, so to speak, been put into commission, Sir 
William Richmond, Mr. Onslow Ford, Mr. T. G. Jackson, and 
Mr, Walter Crane, being appointed. 


If conflict proves vitality, the art world of Paris is very alive indeed. 
We have already heard of a schism in the New Salon, and now 
particulars have been forwarded to me of a ‘Société Nouvelle 
de Peintres et de Sculpteurs,” of which M. Gabriel Mourey, the well- 
known art critic, is the President. Among the members Frenchmen 
exceed the foreigners but by a very few; and Americans aud 
Englishmen figure in the list. A Society of twenty-two members, 
which includes the names of Alexander, Emile Claus, Walter 
Gay, Brangwyn, Gaston La Touche, Simon, Fritz Thaulow, 
Charpentier, and Constantin Meunier, will certainly impress itself 
upon the cemmunity. 


Whilst London has been favoured with a Vandyck exhibition, 
Paris has been charmed with a collection of works by M. Alfred 
Stevens, the distinguished Belgian painter, to whom Time, it is 
said, has not been very kind. The exquisite and essentially modern 
sentiment in the art of M. Stevens is not very well known in 
England ; perhaps it is a little too disdainful of prettiness to be 
merely popular. M. Stevens was a leader, a founder of a school of 
his day, and was arebel against the conventional from the beginning. 
Years ago, when he was writing to me about his art, he said: ‘I 
never cared for anything but modernity, and the art of Baron Leys, 
which I could always admire, never touched me, for I considered its 
whole direction to be wrong. Still less could I find inspiration in 
Baron Wappers, whose work I never liked. It is true that at the 
age of fourteen I lived on the artistic advice of M. Novy, the pupil 
of David. But since I was seventeen I have resided in Paris, 


where I have struck out my own way, be it right or wrong. I 
much prefer, as you say, painting jo/ies daides, as they have, asa 
rule, much more character than those whom the public consid er 


I would remind you that I am the senior of Whistler, 
” 


pretty. 
whose talent I like and admire. 
all, original, as well as 
exquisite; and m due 
time his works, which are 
not many, will assuredly 
be collected here, and be 
eagerly contended for. 


In short, Alfred Stevens is, above 


Commemorative 
War Medal 


MEDALS in three sizes, 
two of silver and one of 
bronze gilt, have been 
struck by Messrs. Spink 
and Son, with the title 
‘©The Absent- Minded 
Beggar Medal.” The 
sale of the medals will 
benefit the Kipling Poem 
War Fund, as a percent- 
age of the price paid for 
them will be given to 
the proprietors of the 
Daily Mail for that pur- 
pose. The medal here 
illustrated is the large 
silver medal—reproduced 
the actual size. The price 
of the medal is 12s. 6d., 
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THE NEWSPAPER PRESS, 1800-1900 


By THE LATE Ay Di TRAILL 


THE immense increase in the numbers, the wealth, the activity, 
the informing power and the popular influence of our newspaper 
Press during the present century supplies a constant subject of jubila- 
tion to the enthusiastic many, and of deep interest, not unmixed 
with anxiety, to the philosophic few. The growing appetite of the 
public for the daily food with which these printed sheets supply 
them, and the correspondently increasing energy and skill with 
which this appetite is satisfied, might quite conceiv- 
ably be, as the pessimists declare it to be, a morbid 
element in the national growth, yet, at the same 
time, it might be—as, indeed, it is, true—that the 
very presence of this sign affords the surest testi- 
mony to the healthy and vigorous vitality of a 
people in many other directions, including those 
which, by the common consent of pessimist and 
optimist, are lines of previous advance. Journalism, 
if it be only in part, or only doubtfully, a coz- 
tributory to progress, is absolutely and undeniably 
its dex. 

DAILY 


No one, in fact, who compares our position at the 
beginning and at the end of the. nineteenth. cen- 
tury in every other department of national life and 
activity, has any right to be surprised at the pro- 
gress, astonishing as in itself it might be, which 
has been achieved by our national journalism within 
the same period.- Yet when we come to take 
account of the precise form which this advance has 
assumed we shall find, perhaps, some unexpected 
features. Though they have gained immensely in 
the size of their sheets, in the variety and interest 
of their contents, the ‘‘great newspapers” of the 
metropolis have not increased in mere numbers 
as much as might have been expected during the 
last hundred years. To-day, within less than a 
year from the close of the century, the principal 
morning newspapers of London, are eight in num- 
ber—the Zimes, the J/orning Post, the Daily Tele- 
crah, the Standard, the Daily News, the Dai/y 
Chronicle, the Morning Advertiser, and the Daiiy 
Graphic. At the beginning of the century they 
numbered five, for though the six last-mentioned 
papers were then non-existent, the places of three 
of them were filled by the Morning Chronici, 
the Daily Advertiser, and the JLrning Heral/, 
Eight indeed would appear to be the maximum 
of first-class morning papers which the metropolis 
will support. No addition to it has at any 
rate been made for a good many years, though 
within quite a recent period the experiment ot 
halfpenny morning papers has been tried with 
apparent success. These, however, belong essentially 
toa different class of newspaper enterprise. Nor 
is it difficult to account for the fact that serious 
competition of this description does not increase. 
Itisin truth the vast development of the scope 
of the greater journalism which limits the number 
of the greater journals. The foundation of a new 
daily newspaper of the first class becomes every 
year a more and more costly enterpri-e. The keen 
rivalry among those already established—a rivairy 
which manifests itself in constant extension and 
impro-ement of their means of communication with 
the most distant sources of intelligence, and in a 
constantly increasing consequential outlay—has 
added and progressively adds to the amount of 
capital with which it would be necessary for any 
newcomer to enter the lists with them. Moreover, 
even where this capital might otherwise have been 
procurable, the temptation to invest it in lighter 
and cheaper but not less remunerative forms of 
journalistic undertaking is generally found  irre- 
sistible. When, indeed, we consider that the 
capital required to take the field with any hope of 
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most part wholly dependent on intelligence from official sources. 
Even domestic events of the highest interest were dismissed with 
the briefest and baldest paragraphs. It has been remarked that 
had an International Exhibition been opened in 1800 with 
every circumstance of pomp and ceremony, the journals of the 
day would have contented themselves with reporting the fact 
without any attempt at depicting the scene. Public meetings 
of all descriptions passed by without any record. Law and 
police intelligence, except in very special and sensational cases, 
were entirely ignored. On the other hand, the newspapers of 
that, and, indeed, of a muchlater period, contrived to err as much 
by sins of commission as by those of omission. To balance their 
lack of news they filled their surplus space with paragraphs which, 
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some sort of just proportion be- 
hy contents began to estab- 
sm had made by the 


to an organised industry $ 
tween its worthier and its less wort } 
lish itself, Still the advance which journali 
beginning of the Victorian Era was not really very considerable. 
A comparison of a newspaper of the forties alternately with 
one of the first and with one of the last decade of the present 
century yields widely different, and in the former case much the 
less strikingly contrasted results. We may, indeed, date the great 
forward movement of the newspaper well within the latter half of 
the century, and fix the commencement of its most active stage of 
expansion at little more than thirty years from the present date. 
That at least was when the financial and. economical conditions 
first began to favour a great development of the news-supplying 
‘ business.” Professionally, so to speak, journalism 
had, it is true, already taken a considerable step. 
The influential and patriotic part played by the 
Times in connection with the Crimean War, and 
the valuable though less conspicuous services ren- 
dered by it during the Indian Mutiny, had given 
the nation and journalists themselves a new sense 
of the dignity and importance of their calling ; and 
a marked improvement in the tone of our leading 
newspapers, a greater sobriety and a stronger sense of 
responsibility may be traced from that date onward. 
THE WEEKLIES 

The weekly Press, which is to be regarded mainly 
as critic rather than as purveyor of public intelli- 
gence, lies for the most part outside the scope of 
this survey. Some of its issues, such, for instance, 
as the Examiner in the early years of the cen- 
tury, the Saturday Review during the middle 
Victorian era, and the Sfectator, throughout the 
course of a long life which is still vigorously sus- 
tained, have at various times exercised a notable 
influence on the current politics of the day, besides 
competing with strictly literary and artistic 
journal, like the Atheneum and others, as judges 
of authority in literature and art. But there 
have been a certain number of weekly newspapers 
properly so-called in existence ever since the 
foundation of the Odserver in 1791, and many 
of them have shared in the general advance. .\ 
class of periodical, however, which deserves to be 
reckoned among the disseminators of news, inas- 
much as it brings important events home to the 
popular imagination with infinitely greater force, 
if with less instant promptitude than the daily 
Press, remains still to be noticed. The year 1842 
witnessed the first appearance of the ///ustrated 
London News, which, after holding the field for 
more than a quarter of a century in virtually un- 
disputed possession, found at last, in 1869, a 


success against journals like the Daily Telegraph 
or the Stazvard would amply suffice to float two or 
three new periodicals of the ‘*snippetty” class, it 
is hardly to be wondered at that the number of the 
greater daily newspapers of London, aad, indced, 
of all the great centres of population, remains nearly 
stationary. 

THE IMPROVEMENT TX OCALTIY © 

It is, as I have said, in the quality of these 
prints and not in their number that we must seek 
signs of the marvellous advance in our national 
journalism which the century has witnessed. ‘On 
its purely material side the difference between the 
newspaper of 1899 and that of 1801 leaps alniost 
startingly to the eye. The newspaper of 1801 
was a small-sized, coarse and dingy sheet of four 
pages, printed in blunt and faded letterpress from 
type which, though it must at some time or other 
have been new, has the singular characteristic of appearing to have 
been always old. Its news was scanty and stale, its advertisements 
few and unimportant, its comment practically #2. The ‘leading 
article,” as we understand it, had not come into being; the 
Parliamentary report, when there was any, was condensed into a 
string of jejune paragraphs ; the drift of its politics was, as a rule, 
to be gathered, not from any editorial utterance, but solely 
from the opinions expressed in the one valuable portion of 
the paper, its correspondence columns, Art and literature 
went almost wholly unrepresented ; theatrical criticism, with one 
or two notable exceptions, found no admission to its pages. Foreign 
correspondence there was none, and even for news of victories 
which will live for ever in our history the newspaper was for the 
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in point of personality, quite anticipated the ‘gossip ” columns of 


our latest and lightest prints, while the ‘facetie” which the 
editors of even the gravest journals did not scruple to offer to their 
public were often such as would cause the hair of their highly 
respected successors of the present day to stand on end. 

Nor it must be admitted did the first third of the present century 
bring with it any marked improvement in some of the above- 
mentioned respects. The first Reform Bill, and the great political 
crisis which preceded it, did something, no doubt, to increase the 
sense of journalistic responsibility, and therewith to create a demand 
for journalism of a better informed and altogether higher descrip- 
tion. Newspapers, too, increased in size of sheet and in number of 
pages; the purveyance of news began to approach more nearly 
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worthy competitor in 74e Graphic ; and the two 
papers, followed in due course by a number of other 
illustrated weeklies, have continued to flourish in 
honourable rivalry down to the present day. But 
an even more distinct enlistment of the pictorial art 
in the service of the newspaper, strictly so-called, 
was effected in 1890 by the establishment of Ze 
Daily Graphic, the first illustrated quotidian 
journal which claims, and with justice, not to have 
lagged behind its larger-sheeted and bulkier pre- 
decessors either in ability or enterprise, and, indeed, 
has now definitely secured its place among them as 
a popular organ of news. 
CAUSE AND EFFECT 

But the causes which have been most powerfully 
operative for the development of newspapers were 
in part economic and in part legislative, and came 
successively into being during the second decade 
of the latter half of the century. They were three 
in number. The first was the repeal of the paper 
duties by the legislation of 1861, following on the 
abolition of the newspaper stamp a few years earlier ; 
the second was the vast extension of our tele- 
graphic communication with the world beyond seas ; 
the third was the passing of the Education Act of 
1870. By the first of these events the commercial 
conditions of newspaper enterprise, theretofore 
severely hampered by the cost of materials, were 
absolutely transformed ; by the second the facilities 
of the newspaper proprictor for filling his cheapened 
sheet with matter of interest to the community were 
immensely extended ; and by the third the news- 
paper-reading public received—not, of course, im- 
mediately, but eventually and progressively in some- 
thing likea geometric ratio—an enormous increment. 
Almost on the morrow of the repeal of the paper 
duties several of the great dailies reduced their price ; 
and the newly founded and painfully struggling 
penny newspapers sprang almost at once into 
vigorous life. The brisk competition for news 
which set in among them from the date of the first 
permanently successful laying of the Atlantic cable 
in 1866 has continued with ever-increasing keenness 
and with the most excellent results for the public 
down to the present day. 

The results of the Education Act of 1870 were, 
of course, much longer in showing themselves. More than two 
generations of children, allowing say ten years for each, had to 
pass through our elementary schools before the increment of new 
readers began to reveal its existence in any very conspicuous way. 
But from the moment it became perceptible at all its development 
and the immediate effects thereof have been alike astonishing, and 
even after deducting the vast number of new and flimsy periodicals 
which aim no higher than to provide diversion for an idle half-hour, 


“iis still impossible to doubt that the number of intelligent and 


thoughtful readers of the serious newspapers is increasing with extra- 
ordinary rapidity every year, and that the English newspaper press 
is to-day doing its work of popular instruction with a completeness 
and success of which its conductors may be pardonably proud. 
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The eek in Parliament 


By H. W. LUCY 


Ir was characteristic of Mr. Arthur Balfour that he left to Mr. 
George Wyndham the pleasant task of reading the telegram from 
Lord Roberts announcing the capitulation of Cronje. Question 
as to whether there was any fresh news from the seat of war was 
addressed to the Leader of the House by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. With it was coupled a more modest request for information 
as to the business of the House on Thursday and Friday. To his 
young colleague, the Under-Secretary for War, Mr. Balfour leit the 
mote splendid task of reading the telegram of victory, whilst he 
humbly replied upon a detail of the week’s work. » The little incident 
is chatacteristic of him, indicating a disposition that endears him to 
both sides of the [fouse. He, to use a colloquialism, never ‘ puts on 
side.” He is always simply himself, in small matters as in large. 

Mr. George Wyndham is a master of elocution, and did full 
justice to a document that would be historic. The House was 
crowded in every part. Even the Peers’ Gallery was full, 4 number 
of Lords hurrying over from their own House to be present at what 
promised to be a memorable scene. The House listened with that 
profound quietnde that betokens keen emotion. The silence was 
broken by a hearty cheer when Mr. Wyndham read Lord Roberts’ 
generous tribute to the dashing courage of the Canadian contingent, 
who, supported by the Gordon Highlanders and the 2nd Shrop- 
shires, had ere break of day entrenched themselves within eighty 
yards of the enemy. This, as Lord Roberts put it, clinched matters. 
There was more cheering at Lord Roberts’ ready assent to Cronje’s 
prayer for kind treatment, and-his quaint concern for the perfec- 
tion of his domestic arrangements, It was instinctively felt whilst 
the telegram was read that this attitude of a commander who, 
whilst unconditionally surrendering the army that had so gallantly 
stood by him, was careful only for his family comfort was 
a little out of keeping with the heroic figure public opinion 
has fashioned out of the grim warden of the Modder River. In 
conversation in the Lobby later it was agreed that, remembering 
his record at Potchefstroom, Cronje expected that, being caught by 
the British, he would straightway be shot. However that muy be, 
the somewhat whining note of his stipulation for personal safety 
and comfort formed a jarring note. : 

The House has been occupied through the week with the Navy 
Estimates. These were introduced on Monday by Mr. Goschen in 
a speech of an hour and a half’s duration. It was curious to 
notice the difference between the attitude of the House while the 
First Lord of the Admiralty spoke, and that assumed when the 
representative of the War. Office was making an analogous state- 
ment. The explanation is found in the fact that whilst members 
are pretty sure about the Navy, the problem of Army reform, ap- 
proached before Lord Roberts's brilliant plan of campaign had de- 
veloped, filled all men’s minds. . Apart from its matter, the manner 
of Mr. Goschen’s speech was not calculated to raise the spirits. 

On the whole the statement was satis‘actory and reassuring. The 
figures dealt with are colossal. Five years ago, when Mr. Goschen 
introduced the first Navy estimates framed under the - present 
Government, he asked for a. sum of 18,700,000/, At the time that 
beat the record, and that weary Titan, the taxpayer, asked himself 
how it would be possible for him to maintain the strain of such a 
demand. This week the House of Commons has been engaged in 
voting a total sum of twenty-seven millions and a half, an advance 
of almost fifty per cent. upon the expenditure of 1896. .Nor does 
this figure cover the whole expenditure. 
the coming year another sum of two millions, bringing up the total of 
Naval expenditure to a trifle under thirty millions sterling. 

A comparison with the work of competing nations completed the 
mood of complacency with which the First-Lord of the Admiralty 
was able to survey the round world and all that therein is, But 
there was a drop of bitterness in his overflowing cup, a flyin an 
otherwise delectable pot of ointment. The Commons had more or 
less cheerfully voted the money asked. It had, however, proved so 
large in amount that, with the best intention, profiting by long 
experience, the Admiralty were not able to spend their allowance. 
A sum of 1,400,000/, remains in their coffers, and it would be 
absolutely impossible to spend it before the close of the financial 
year. A truly pitiable dilemma. Mr. Gotczhen, wringing both 
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Lord Roberts at Cape Town inspected the first detachment 
He expressed Jhimself highly pleased with their appearance, 
splendid force. ' Addressing the men, Lord Roberts remark 
would ever serve in South Africa, 


from the Spaniards. He hoped that, under Queen Victoria, as under Quee 


turn of the tide of war 


of the City of London Imperial Volunteers which arrived in the Briton on January 29. 
and complimented Sir: Howard Vincent on the part he had taken in raising such a 
ed that the officers who organised the Volunteer force in 1859 never dreamt that Volunt.ers 
The last. time a Volunteer force left England was to help the Dutch, and they arrived just in time to save Flushing 


n Elizabeth, the arrival of the English Volunteers would coincide with the 


LORD ROBERTS INSPECTING THE FIRST CONTINGENT OF THE C.I.V.’S 


hands, looked round the House for sympathy, and did not lools .in 
vain, The Irish members in particular were eager to deliver him 
from disaster, being ready, offhand, to accept the more than a 
million on account of readjustment of the financial relations between 
their country and Great Britain. 
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THE War Office is the -medium through which the Secretary of 
State for War exercises his functions as administrator of the military 
system of the British Empire. The Secretary of State is responsible 
to the Crown that the military forces and land deiences of the 
kingdom are efficient. He is also responsible to the Treasury that 
money is not spent except in accordance with principles which have 
been approved by that department, and, lastly, he is responsible to 
Parliament, first, that he obtain a proper force ; secondly, that the 
estimates of that force are made with due regard to economy ; and, 
thirdly, that the expenditure accords with the Vote. Although he 
is not responsible for the formation of the local forces of the 
Colonies, he is often required to provide commanders for them, 
and in time of war they usually drop into places in the general 
scheme of warfare under the War Office. 

The War Office may be said to date back to 1620, when a separate 
office was constituted under a Committee of the Privy Council, 
the Clerk to the Committee being called the Secretary at War. 
This office of Secretary at War was conferred in 1855 on Lord 
Panmure, when he took the seals as Secretary of State for War. It 
never afterwards had a separate existence, and the post was 
abolished in 1863. We have not space to trace the gradual develop- 
ment of the War Office through vatious phases. The War Cffice, 
as we know it now, is mainly the work of two great Secretaries of 
State. Lord Panmure, the first of these Secretarics, abolished the 
old Board of Ordnance as too powerful a body for a Secretary of 
State to control, and transferred the office of Master-General 
to the Commander-in-Chief. He also took away from the 
Home Office the control of the Militia. and Yeomanry, and 
in 1857 the title War Department was changed to War Office. 
The man who still further perfected the organisation of the War 
Office was Mr. Cardwell. He first determined that the military 
offices of the Commander-in-Chief should form an integral part of the 
War Office. Then he passed the War Office Act in 1870, under 
which the work of the office was divided into three great depart- 
ments, These were—(1) the Commander-in-Chief responsible for 
the discipline and personnel of the Army; (2), the Surveyor- 


General of the Ordnance responsible for the production and supply 
of all arms, stores, and equipment, and for the maintenauce of all 
fortifications, barracks, and other buildings ; and (3) the Financial 
Secretary responsible for the due administration of all moneys voted 
by Parliament. In 1888, Mr. Stanhope, as the then Secretary for 
War, brought out a new Order in Council, making the Com- 
mander-in-Chief responsible for everything in connection with the | 
efficiency of the soldier—that is his discipline, training, housing, 
clothing, food, and armament ; while the Financial Secretary was 
made responsible for the making and purchasing of all stores, 
clothing, and arms which might be required, and to hand them 
over to the military authorities ready for use. Such is briefly 
the present military organisation. It will thus be seen that the 
Commander-in-Chief and the Financial Secretary are dependent on 
each other in that the former cannot equip his forces without the 
aid of the latter, while the Financial Secretary has to depend on 
the help of the Commander-in-Chief to enforce economy. 

The War Office now consists of the two Departments, the 
Military and the Civil, and each of these is divided into branches 
known as divisions. The military department is under the 
Commander-in-Chief, who has as his assistant the Adjutant- 
General, who is responsible for the efficiency of the troops. The 
Civil Department is administered by the Financial Secretary, and 
comprises four divisions—finance, contracts, clothing, and ordnance. 
Besides these there is the Central Office, the office of the Secretary 
of State, which comprises four divisions under civilian heads, directly 
responsible to the Permanent Under-Secretary of State. ‘ 

The important office of Secretary of State for War is at present 
held by the Marquess of Lansdowne, who has earned the confidence 
of all-by his single-minded devotion to duty and by the admirable 
manner in which he has administered the affairs of his department 
in a very trying time. His assistant, the Under-Secretary of State 
for War, is Mr. George Wyndham, M.P., ex-officer of the Cold- 
stream Guards, who, though still a young man, has shown consider- 
able’ ability in performing the duties of his office. The other 
Under-Secretary is a permanent official, That post is held by Sir 
Ralph Knox, who has as his Assistant Under-Secretary Mr.G. D. A. 
Fleetwood Wilson, C.B. The Financial Secretary is Mr. J. 
Powell Williams, M.P. ; 

On the military side, Viscount Wolseley, as Commander-in-Chiel, 
has as his Adjutant-General Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C., while Major- 
General Sir Coleridge Grove occupies the post of Military Secretary. 
The official holding this last office is responsible for the appoint- 
ment, promotion, and retirement of all officers, for the selection of 
Staff officers, for the grant of honours and rewards, and for the 
admission of cadets into the military colleges. 
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OFFICIALS AT THE WAR OFFICE 
From Stereophotographs by Underwood and Underwood, Red Lion Square. (Copyright, 1900) 
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DRAWN BY PERCY F, S, SPENCE . 
Cc FROM A SKETCIL BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, G. D. GILES 
‘The docks at Cape ‘Town have lately been taxed to find space for the landing of men from the trans i 
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A POSITIV REMEDY FOR 
CORPULENCE. 


A SPANISH COUNT REDUCES 
HIS WEIGHT 341b. IN 22 DAYS. 


Any remedy that can be suggested as a cure or 
alleviation for stoutness will be heartily welcomed. 
We have recently received a well-written book, the 


author of which seems to know what he is talking | 


It is entitled ‘‘Corpulency and the Cure” 
(256 pages), and is a cheap issue (only 4d.), published 
vy Mr. F. C. Russell, of Woburn House, Store 
st,, Bedford Sq.. London, W.C. Our space will not 
dojustice to this book ; send for it yourself. Itappears 


about. 


that Mr. Russell has submitted all kinds of proofs to | 


the English Press. The editor of the /ad/et, the 
Catholic organ, writes :—"" Mr. Russell does not give 
us the slightest loophole for a doubt as to the value 
ef his cure, for in the most straightforward and 
matter-of-fact manner he submitted some hundreds 


of original and unsolicited testimonial letters for | 


our perusal, and offered us plenty more if required. 

° ; 
ee we cannot do better than publish quotations 
from some of the letters submitted. The first one 
a marchioness, writes from Madrid: ‘* My son, 
Count , has reduced his weight in twenty-two 
days 16 kilos—“e., 34]b.” Another writes: “* So far 
(six weeks from the commencement of following 
your system) I have lost fully two stone in weight.” 
The next(a lady) writes: “Lam just half the size.” 
Afourth: "I find it is successful in my case. I 
have lost §1b. in weight since 1 commenced (two 
weeks). Another writes: “A reduction of 18]b. in 
a month is a great success.” A lady from Bourne- 
mouth writes: ‘I feel much better, have less diffi- 
culty in breathing, and can walk about” Again, a 
lady says: “It reduced me considerably, not only 
in the body, but all over.” ‘The author is very 
positive. He says: “Step on a weighing machine 
on Monday morning and again on Tuesday, andI 
guarantee that you have lost 2 Ib. in weight with- 
out the slightest harm, and vast improvement in 
health through ridding the system of unhealthy 
accumulations.” — Cork Herald, 
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2 Is to 96 Guineas. 
Three Years’ System, from 3ls. 6d. per Quarter. 


Carriage free. PRICE LIST post free. 


104and 193, Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 


EPpPs's Coco4- 


The most 
nutritious. 


Grateful and 
comforting. 


For breakfast 
and supper. 


With natural 
flavour only. 


From the 


EPPs's Cocoa. 


FPPs's Cocoa. 


EPPs's Cocoa. 


EPps's Cocoa. : 


assist him to make this remedy known, we | 


TO 


WHERE 


LANGHAM HOTEL, Portland 
Place, W. Unrivalled situation in 
the “Most fashionable and convenient 
locality. Easy access to all theatres. 
Table d’Hote 6.30 until 8.15, open to 
non-residents. 
Private Apartments for Regimental 
Dinners, Wedding Breakfasts, &c. 


Moderate tariff. 


DINE. 


THE AMERICAN TOOTH 
CROWN COMPANY, 

24, OLD BOND STREET, W. 
(Corner of Burlington Gardens). 
THE LEADING EXPERTS IN 
DENTISTRY IN ENGLAND. 


THE OBJECTS OF THIS OLD- 


ESTABLISHED COMPANY are: 
The Treatment of 
DECAYED TEETH 


By the most Approved Principles of Preservation, 
including Tooth-Crowning, Gold-Filling, &c. 


The Treatment and Utilisation of Decayed Roots 
for the Adjustment of Artificial Teeth without 
Plates, thus avoiding Extractions. 


| The Adjustment of Artificial Teeth by Suction. 


To give SKILFUL ATTENTION, and do all that 
Deutistry can do to save Teeth, at the Most 
| Moderate Fees. 


THE OPERATORS IN ATTEND- 
ANCE ARE GRADUATES OF THE 
LEADING AMERICAN DENTAL 
COLLEGES. 


No Fee for Consultation. 


Illustrated Book post free from the Secretary. 


DoT COUGH—USE 
Dent COUGH—USE 
DoT COUGH—USE 


There is absolutely no remedy so speedy 
and effectual. One Lozenge alone gives 
relief ; can be taken by the most delicate. 


KEATINGS LOZENGES. 
KEATING'S LOZENGES. 
KEFATING'S LOZENGES. 


If you cannot sleep for coughing, one 
Keating’s Lozenge will set you right. 
Any Doctor will tell you they are 


UTTEst® UNRIVALLED. 
{yrtee UNRIVALLED. 
UTTERLY UNRIVALLED. 


Sold everywhere in tins 134d. each, or free on receipt 
of stamps from THOMAS KEATING, Chemist 
London. 


A Laxative and Refreshing Fruit Lozenge. 
Most agreeable to take. 


r ouae 


[NDIEN 
(eon 
FOR 
CONSTIPATION, 


HAMORRHOIDS, 
BILE, HEADACHE, 


| 
| 


finest brands. | London, W. 


LOSS OF APPETITE, 
GASTRIC AND INTESTINAL TROUBLES. 
LONDON: 

47, Southwark Street, S.E. 
Sold by Chemists, 2s. 6d. a Box. 
Taek = CIMOLITE, or 

PREPARED WHITE FULLER'S EARTH, 
is the only reliable and thoroughly 


POWDER. It is prepared by an experienced 
Chemist, and under its Lai 


ving Dermatologists, and was especially re- 
nded by thelate Sir Erasmus Wilson, E.R.S., 
and the late Dr. Tilbury Fox. For general use it is 
simply invaluable. It is the best Dusting Powder 
for Infants. Formerly used in the Nurseries of 
Her Majesty the Queen, the Princess of Wales, the 
Duchess of Edinburgh, the Duchess of Teck, &c., 
and now extensively employed in the Nurseries 
of Her Imperial Majesty the Empress of Russia, 
our own Royal Princesses and Duchesses, H.R.H. 
the Duchess of Cumberland, the Duchess of Sparta, 
and most of the Aristocracy. Recommended by the 
Faculty. An eminent physician says "I feel I 
cannot too highly recommend it.” “I cannot afford 
to be without it.”—Dr. BaInBRIDGE. A Lady 
writes:—"Here in India, for ‘Prickly Heat,’ I 
found it worth a guinea a teaspoonful.” Post free. 
Send 15 or 36 penny stamps. 

Ask for Taylor's C imolite.” See that the Trade 
Mark, Name, and Address are on every parcel,and 
donot be persuaded to take imitations. 


Introduced into medical practice and prepared by | 


nent li 
comme 


harmless SKIN | 


tin name of “Terra | 
Iron-framed, Trichordand Check-action | Cimolia” is constantly prescribed by the most emi- 


JOHN TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, 
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THE 
HOTEL TARIFF BUREAU, 
96, REGENT STREET, W. 


Agencies at Cannes, Florence, Geneva, Lucerne. 


Nice, Paris, Rome, Venice. Zurich, &c.. &c. 


the rates of the leading Hotels. 
Any Tariff Card separate, One Stamp. 


LONDON HOTELS. 


Srranp W.C, 
MAISONETTE’S HOTEL. . 
Garpens, KensincTon, W. 

KENSINGTON HOTELS } 


(Op. KensinGron PaLacr) ’ VERE 
KENSINGTON HOTELS DE horn . 
(Lift. Electric Light) | PRINCE OF 


KENSINGION HOTELS ¢ 
(Everything up to date) 
KENSINGTON HOTELS 
(Lariff on application) J 
HOTEL DE L’EUROPE, Leicester SQuake. 
Moderate Charges. 100 Magnificent Rooms 
QUEEN'S HOTEL, Leicester Square. Mod. 
Charges. Every Comfort and Convenience. 


WALES 
AND 


THACKERAY HOTEL( First-class’ Temperance) 


FACING THE British MuskuM 

ST. ERMINS, Westminster . 

Residential Hotel 

ST.ERMINS, Westminster. . Unexcelled for 
Luxury, Comfort, Cuisine. Moderate Tariff, 


PROVINCIAL HOTELS. 


BARMOUTH (First-class. Facing Sea) Cors-y- 
GEDOL AND MakinE Horets 
BOURNEMOUTH (Hotel de Luxeof the South) 
Royat Batu Hovrer 
BOURNEMOUTH. . BournemoutH Hypro 
Facing Sea. ‘Turkish and every variety of Bath. 
BROMLEY (Near Chiselhurst. Electric Light. 
Sanitation Perfect) . . Roya. Bett Hore. 
DROITWICH $ (Brine Baths) 
‘Tue WorcESTERSHIKE Hore, 
EASTBOURNE (Splendid Views on East Cliff. 
Week-end terms). . KaAsTsuourNE Hypro 
EASTBOURNE (Finest Position facing Sea) 
QueeEn’s HoTE: 


EXETER. . Roya CLARENCE Hore. 


EXMOUTH (South Frontage, facing Sea. Chet 
kept. Inclusive terms arranged) 
IMPERIAL HOTEL 


FRINTON-ON-SEA (50 Rooms. Golf Links 
adjoin). o-G 2 GraND HoreL 
GRANGE- OVER - SANDS (Winter Resort) 
HazELwoop Hypro 
HERNE BAY (Grand Sea Views) 
St, Grorce’s CiirF HoTEL 
JERSEY (St. Heliers). (Golf, Fishing, &c.) 
(Louis T. Wade, Lessee) . . RovaL HoTEL 
LEIGH-ON-SEA (Splendid Sea Views) 
Granp HorTet 
LIVERPOOL (Church Street) . ‘THE Compron 
Hore. 
LIVERPOOL (Near Station. 100 Rooms) 
SHAFTESBURY TEMPERANCE Hotel 
LYNDHURST (New Forest. 


Shooting). . - - + = 
OXFORD = (Elec. Light. 


Granp Hore. 
Billiards) MITRE 
Famity Hote. 
PLYMOUTH (On the Hoe. Facing Seaand Pier) 
GraAND HoTEL 

SIDMOUTH (Facing full South, Golf Links, 
Tennis, Hunting) . Beprorp HoTEL 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA (Facing Pier Gardens) 
GranbD Pier HoTEL 

SOUTHPORT. .(Onthe Parade. Facing Sea) 
Patace HoTet 

SOUTHPORT (Opposite the Pier) . . VICTORIA 
HorTe. 


SOUTHSEA. IMPERIAL HOTEL 


TORQUAY (Facing Sea) VicroriA AND ALBERT 
HoTEL 


JTUNBRIDGE WELLS. WeLtINGTON Hore. 


CONTINENTAL HOTELS. 


BRUSSELS (Near Fark, Palace, Museums) 
GRAND BRITANNIQUE 
CANNES. . Hote Beau SITE. 
Six Acres Sub-tropical Gardens. Lawn Tennis. 


Large New Hall. Billiards. Certified Sanita- | 


tion, South Sea View. Near Golf Links. 
DRESDEN (Unique Position on the Elbe) 
Bette Vur Hore. 
DRESDEN (Hotel de Luxe of Saxony. Suites 
with Baths) . Savoy HorEL 
FLORENCE (Late Cont. DE LA Paix GRAND) 


GOSSENSASS (Tyrol. Skating, Tobogganing, 
Curling. Alt. 3,600 ft.). . Groner Hote 
INNSBRUCK (Write for Pamphlet. Open all 
the year round). . Tyro. Hote. 
INNSBRUCK (Opp. Station. Elect. Lt. Cent. 
Heating. Mod. terms) Hote. GoLtDENn SuN 
INNSBRUCK (Open all year. Electric Light. 
Lift. Mod. terms) . . Hoter Kreip 
KRUEZNACH (Leading English and American 
House. Lift. Electric Light) . . ORANIENHOF 
KISSENGEN. . . Kurnaus Hotei 
LLOCARNO (Best Resort on Lake Maggiore) 
Granp Horet 
days’ Voyage. Magnificent 
Tennis) Reip’s Horer 
Strictly Ist-class. Finest 
. Savoy HoTEL 


MADEIRA (3 
Gardens. Billiards. 
MERAN (South Tyrol. 
Position on Promenade) . 


MONTRE 


Terms) . Hote CHATEAU BELMONT 


Write for the Hotel Tariff Guide 1}d., which gives 


HORREX'S HOTEL . NorFotk STREET AND 


De VERE 


BROADWALK, 


. . High-class 


Golf, Hunting, ; 


UX (Magnificent Situation. Moderate | 


(continued) 


MUNICH (First-class. Unique Position) 
ConTinentat HoTEL 

MUNICH (First-class. Newly Rebuilt) 1 
Hore BAvERISCHERHOF | 

NAPLES (Splendid View South)... PARKER’s 
Horet | 

PARIS (ENGLISH PROP. Near Exhibition, 
Avenue d’Iena,Champs Eiysées) Hotecp lena 
PARIS (Place Rivoli. Overlooking Tuilleries. | 
200 Rooms, 40 Baths) . Hoten REGIna 
RIVA (Lake Garda, 8. Tyrol. Opening Spring, | 
1900). Paace Horer Lipo | 


ROME (Healthiest part. Full South) 
QuirinaL Hote 


ROME (Branch of Savoy, London)GRAND Hotes 
ST. BEATENBURG. . 
ST. MORIYNZ (Skating Season. C. Badrutt) 
THe Patace Horer 
ST. MORITZ (Best known House. First-class 
Cuisine) . ee Kutm Hore. 
ZURICH (Near Post. Enlarged and Renovated. 
Lift. Electric Light) BAUR EN VitLe Hote. 


Hore. Victoria 


AMERICAN AND CANADIAN. 
NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A... . (Chestnut Street) 
ALpINE Hore 


. « BuckinGHAM HoTEL 


WASHINGTON, U.S.A. . SHOREHAM HoTer 


Nev aus EXHAUSTION, 
RHEUMATISM, and PAIN and WEAK- 
NESS in the BACK, speedily relieved and cured 
| by HALE’S IMPROVED ELECTRIC BELT, 
One and Two Gurneas. Medical References. 
Pamphlets and Consultations free. 
HALE and SON, 105, REGENT STREET, W. 


Te LECTURERS and Others, 
Lantern Slides from the Illustrations appearing | 
from time to time in Zhe Graphic and Daily 
Graphic may be obtained from Messrs. York and 
on, 67, Lancaster Road, Notting Hill, London, W. | 
Price 3s. 2d. each, post free. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. . 
IRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, London, W.C. 


Invested Funds, 
£10,000,000. 


THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, 
With Particulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


REVOLUTION IN 


FURNISHING. 


By GRADUAL REPAYMENTS. 


NORMAN & STACEY, Ld., 
118, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


| Call and view the Largest and most Varied Selection 
before Furnishing Locally. 


|THE DAVOS INVALIDS' 
HOME. 
| DAVOS DORF, SWITZERLAND. 


(Founded in 1884.) 
PATRONESS: 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF 
WALES. 


The object of the Home is to provide the 
advantages of the climate of the High Alps for 
ladies and gentlemen of limited means suffering 
from the car/y stages of consumption and of dis- 
| eases of the chest, who might, by a timely visit to 
| Davos, be restored to health, but who cannot afford 
the heavy expenses usually incurred at hotels: 
Admission is restricted to.cases likely to derive 
considerable and permanent benefit from climatic 
treatment. 

The institution is conducted by an English Lady 
Superintendent on the lines of English home life, 
and without any denominational restrictions. The 
| payments made by the patients (at present 4 to 44 
| francs a day) include board and residence, medical 

attendance and nursing, the only extras being 

medicine and personal laundry expenses. 
Applicants can obtain the nece sary forms from the 

HON. SEC., DR. WM. EWART, 33, CURZON 

| STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
Owing to the limited accommodation the applica- 
- tions have far exceeded the vacancies. ‘The Com- 
| mittee therefore urgently appeal for funds to enable 
them to provide the additional space which is re- 
quired, and to extend to a greater number the 
benefits of the Home. 
Subscriptions may be sent to the Honorary Secre- 
tary, orto WILLIAMS DEACON AND MAN- 
CHESTER AND SALFORD BANK, 20, 
BIRCHIN LANE, E.C. or 2, COCKSPUR 
_STREFT, S.W., and will be thankfully acknow- 
ledged. 


ICE 


ae \ 
NTRAL LONDON THROAT 
AND EAR HOSPITAL, 
GRAY’S INN ROAD. 
PATRON: 
H.R.H. Tue DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. 
Over 8,000 new Out-patients, involving 50.909 
| separate attendances, and 300 In-patients are 
} annually relieved. Intirely free to the necessitous 
| poor without Letter of Recommendation. At the 
| present time there are liabilities amounting to 
£5,000, and contributions towards diminishing the 
debt will be thankfully received. | 


Bankers, BARCLAY and CO. | 


Secretary, RICHARI) KERSHAW. 


HOTEL TARIFF BUREAU REMNANT CARPETS. 


REMNANT CARPETS. 


REMNANT CARPETS. 


ALL SIZES, BEST QUALITY, 


"TRELOAR and SONS. 


"TRELOAR and SONS. 


"T RELOAR and SONS, 


LUDGATE HILL 
ARE NOW OFFERING A 


LARGE SELECTION of 
CARPETS. 


LARGE SELECTION of 
CARPETS. 
LARGE SELECTION of 
CARPETS, 
Which have been made up from REMNANTS and 
from OLD PATTERNS, and are 


SOLD AT VERY LOW PRICES, 


These Carpets are bordered all round and are 
ready for laying down. On application, if sizes 
required be given, prices and particulars of stock 
will be sent. 


WILTON SEAMLESS 
SQUARES. 

WILTON SEAMLESS 
SQUARES. 

WILTON SEAMLESS 
SQUARES. 


A LARGE PURCHASE of these splendid 
CARPETS has just been completed which enables 
the firm to offer a few sizes ata GREAT REDUC.- 
TION in PRICE, 


SIZEs. PRICEs, S1ZEs. PRICES, 
Fein, Ftoin, £s.d.]Ftin, Ftein, £s,d, 
13 6by 9 0..6 5 O|l4 Oby ll O.. 85 YU 
11 Oby 10 0..515 O|15 Oby ll O.. 816 0 
12 Oby 10 0..6 6 0/13 Oby 12 0O.. 8 5 YU 
13 6by Ww U..7 0 Of14 Oby 12 O.. 815 0 
2 Oby ll 0..7 0 Of16 Oby 12 0..10 0 0 
13 Oby MW ¥..712 0 


"TURKEY CARPETS. 
"TURKEY CARPETS. 
"TURKEY CARPETS. 


“TRELOAR and SONS 
beg to announce an 


[MPORTANT SALE of 
“TURKEY CARPETS. 
‘TURKEY CARPETS. 
“TURKEY CARPETS. 


Al 


HE SIZES and PRICES of a 
few Carpets are given as a guide to intending 
purchasers, viz. :— 


SizEs. Prices. S1zEs. Prices, 
Fiin. Ftein. £s.d.] Fein. Ftein. £5. d. 
7 6by 5 ay 83..6 40 
7 9by 5 2..2 81..6 60 
7 6by 6 pa 95..6 8 0 
9 6by 6 23 95..610 0 
8 Tby 7 ad 91..720 
810by 7 1..3 910..7 3 9 
9 6by 7 4 96..7 40 
W 4by 7 5..4 «tal 0 
10 4by 7 wi 2.0.71 0 
Ik Oby 8 .5 1..8 70 
WwW 2by 6 3 1..9 0 0 
9 Tby 8 24 s..9 60 
Wilby 711..56 6.10 6 0 
Il bby 7 3..9 2.1112 0 
woaby 7 9..612 0) 15 4by 2 3..11 0 0 
11 Sby 9 U..6 0 O} Lb by ll 7... 6 0 
lz zby 711..6 3 0 


Bl Nina and SONS. 


"[ BELOAE and SONS. 
Ni at and SONS, 


HILL, LONDON, 


LY DGATE at 


A CALALOGUE of ALL the BEST tLOOR 
COVERINGS PUsL FREE, 


Ghe Ante GB. B. Craill 


ENGLISH literature and English journalism are both the poorer by 
the untimely and sadly sudden death of Mr. H. D. Traill. Graphic 
readers knew his newspaper work well; for some years he regularly 
contributed a causerfe to these columns, and an article from his 
pen appears on another page. His more formal and ambitious 
literary achievements have been duly recited in the daily papers, 
and it seems superfluous to repeat the list of his books, or 
of the papers and 
magazines to which 
he contributed. The 
books were always 
good, and often bril- 
liant; but the man 
was greater than his 
books. It will 
have been observed 
that almost every 
notice of his death 
that has been written 
had in it some per- 
sonal touch leaving 
the impression that 
the writer had lost 
a friend whom he 
valued beyond most 
of his friends. It 
was, indeed, impos- 
sible to have known 
H. D. Traill and to 
write of his death 
without emotion — 
impossible to have 
known him well and 
to do so without the 
emotion that makes it hard to write at all. And yet it is a 
pleasure, though a painful one, to pay a tribute to his memory. 
One would even compete for the task in one’s desire that full justice 
should be done to him. 

The present writer was a member of Traill’s staff in the days 
when he edited the Odserver, and rejoices to record his testimony 
that there was no editor in London for whom men worked more 
gladly. He was not only a good editor in the sense that he 
knew how to turn out a good paper—scholarly, pungent, well- 
informed—and taught those who worked for him to regard an error 
of taste as the accursed thing. It was not merely that he held the 
reins at once so lightly and so firmly that an alteration made by him 
always seemed to have been made by one’s own literary conscience. 
His attitude towards the members of his staff was also very much 
that of a father anxious to promote the interests of his family. He 
wanted them to get on, urged them to get on, helped them to get 
on by introductions which, coming from him, necessarily carried 
weight. Afterwards, when the happy family in the Odserver office 
was broken up, nothing pleased him better than to be able to 
congratulate them because they had got on. 

It can hardly be three weeks since Traill and I were talking of 
certain obituary notices of eminent men which we had both written 


THE LATE MR. H. D. TRAILL 
Editor of Literature 
Our Portrait is by M. Stephens, Harrogate 
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to be stored in the pigeon-holes of newspapers. Ile said that he 
had written scores of these, reviewing the characters of his contem- 
poraries after the manner of Tacitus (though, in truth, the bitterness 
of Tacitus was alien to his nature), and that he had observed that to 
write the biography of a living man always resulted in giving him a 
fresh lease of life. With what glad alacrity we should all have 
rushed to write his biography were this indeed a means of keeping 
a man whom we loved and valued a little Jonger with us! 


F, G. 
ore Gi eae 
Che Cheatres 

By W. MOY THOMAS 
“DON JUAN’S LAST WAGER” 


ALL that tuneful music and graceful dancing, beautiful scenery 
and brilliant costumes could do to make the new play at the 
PRINCE OF WALES’s Theatre acceptable, has been done, and if the 
result has fallen short of Mr. Martin Harvey's expectations, it is 
fair to remember the difficulties of his task. This, it is true, raises 
the previous question—why attempt to make a romantic hero— 
who seems to appeal to our sympathies—out of a monster 
of depravity? Don Juan Tenorio, the hero of the play which 
Mrs. Cunninghame Graham has translated from the Spanish 
of the late Sefior Jose Zorrilla, is, as most people have 
heard this week, identical with the historical personage whom 
Byron calls “ our ancient friend Don Juan,” and who has already 
figured in many older pieces, and notably in Mozart’s Don Giovanni. 
The story of this latest adaptation of the legend of the unbridled 
profligacy of Don Juan of Seville is, in fact, a variation upon the 
theme of the opera. Don: Juan is here represented as not merely a 
libertine and a duellist, whose achievements with the rapier fall little 
short of murder, but a mean-spirited and contemptible person. He 
openly boasts’ of his numerous amours in the hearing of a 
crowd of carnival revellers ina low drinking den ; he lays with his 
boon companion, Don Luis Mejia, an infamous wager involving the 
honour of the latter’s fiancée, Ana de Pantoja, and even insults the 
venerable Commandant Don Gonzola de Ulloa by threatening, in 
spite of the latter’s vigilance, to carry off his daughter Soledad from 
the convent in which she has been placed for safe keeping. In this 
feat he is by dint of bribes successful. For a moment the ruffian is 
supposed to be touched by the artless prattle of his victim, whom 
he has induced to elope with him, and in this mood he 
even goes down on his knees to entreat her father, who has 
tracked down the fugitives, to accept his penitence ; but the old man 
prefers to fight, and falls a victim to Juan’s too ready rapier, as does 
his associate, Don Luis, who joins in the fray. Five years then 
elapse, during which poor Soledad has died of a broken heart, and 
Don Juan, who has heen renewing his evil courses abroad, returns 
to find that his now deceased father had appropriated an entire 
cemetery to his son’s victims with monumental effigies. The 
dénohment brings us back to the old story of the animated 
statue of the commandant, who descends from his pedestal 
to accept the mocking invitation of Don Juan to a banquet. 
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Ultimately Don Juan is slain in a broil by a couple of 
roysterers at this orgy, whereupon we are presented with the 
strange—I rather think the wholly unprecedented spectacle—of a 
post-mortem repentance which is supposed to suffice to save the 
libertine from the dismal fate of Moazart’s hero. Thus the curtain 
descends upon the dimly-lighted cemetery in which the statue of 
Soledad, also animated for the occasion, is seen taking to her arms 
her penitent lover. Old romances, it is true, must not be sub- 
mitted to the prosaic test of probability. It may be admitted that 
there is something in the strange incidents of the later scenes which 
lays hold on the imagination ; but the details are over-elaLorated, and 
there are some anti-climaxes and repetitions which do injury to the 
effect. The most conspicuous shortcoming, however, was Mr. 
Martin Harvey’s unexpected failure to invest Don Juan with the air 
of romance and the seductive grace which are needed to humanise, 
so to speak, this incarnation of wickedness. Miss de Silva's 
Soledad displayed a fresh innocence which was very pleasing, and 
Mr. Blinn’s Don Gonzola was characterised by much dignity and 
distinction. The reception of the play, if not enthusiastic, was 


certainly not unfriendly. 
“THE BISHOP'S EYE” 


Courage and perseverance, in alliance with a certain share of 
the rare gift which we call the dramatic instinct, may be trusted one 
day to place Miss Clo Graves in the ranks of our successful 
dramatists. Unfortunately her new eccentric comedy at the 
VAUDEVILLE Theatre is not likely to contribute much to this 
desirable result. Miss Graves’s most prominent personage, as will 
be guessed by those who understand the significance of the title 
which she has chosen for her play, is an Archdeacon of 
the Church. His name is Pettiloe, and his besetting weakness is 
his confidence that evil-doers—not even excepting ‘“‘the most highly 
developed type of congenital and confirmed criminality ”—may be 
cured of their wicked propensities by a systematic course of 
“hypnotic suggestion.” To this end he engages for the service of a 
lady relative a desperate burglar named Copp, who appears to take 
kindly to the prescribed process, and to afford a crowning evi- 
dence of the soundness of the Archdeacon’s theories. But 
while Copp’s hypnotic states are merely feigned the wily butler 
has become himself an adept in hypnotism, and exercises his 
‘will-power” in compelling the venerable enthusiast to steal 
a bicycle and go out at night committing burglaries around 
the neighbourhood. The idea is one that seems to lend 
itself to farcical treatment, and its fantastic character is not 
against it, if we may judge by some pieces that have won 
of late considerable success. But Miss Graves’s treatment 1s, 
as her own description of the comedy suggests, not farcical but 
rather eccentric, and she has overweighted the action with a 
number of trivial details, both of dialogue and incidents, which win 
laughter at a rather cheap rate. The best feature of the perform- 
ance was Mr. Hendrie’s curiously impressive performance as 
the cunning, hypocritical and malignant butler. Mr. Barnes's 
Archdeacon was likewise a decidedly clever impersonation, and 
Mr. Yorke Stephens, Miss Carlotta Addison, Mr. De Lange, 
and other members of the excellent VAUDEVILLE company also 
rendered good service. As the favourable verdict of the audience 
was almost unanimous, and Miss Graves received the honour of 
a call, I am bound to register Zhe Bishop's Eye as at least a first- 


night success. 


Tease 


COLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY, 


LTD,, 


( ADJOINING ) 
Py STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY 


PER CENT. 


SUPPLY THE PUBLIC DIRECT AT MANUFACTURERS’ CASH PRICES, SAVING PURCHASERS FROM 25 TO 50 


112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


SHOW ROOMS: 


\[\Z 

Bes —_ a ‘s 

> Ayy = WEDDING PRESENTS. COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS. ij 
—\W > INSPECTION INVITED. INSPECTION INVITED. 


Awarded the Cross 
of the 
Legion of Honour. 


Awarded 
Nine Gold 
Medals. 


Wey 


eg ; =F Solid Silver Match Box Holder and Ash 
Solid Silver Patent Letter Clip and Tray. wi x = 
Calendar Frame combined, on Marble Tray, with Gadroon Mounts, £2 58. 


Base, £3 38, 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


LARGEST SELECTION. 
HIGHEST QUALITY, 
MODERATE PRICES, 


Solid Silver Cigar Lighter, Ash Tray, and Cigar 
Rest Combination, £1178. 6d. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
AND NOVELTY LIST POST FREE. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


ne 
LATEST NOVELTIES. 
UNIQUE DESIGNS. 
MODERATE PRICES. 
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Solid Silver Richly Chased Flower Vase, 
complete with Wire Netting and Plinth, 
£1 17s. 6d. 


Regd. No. 338,474. _ New Design Solid Silver Inkstand, with 
Three-division Stamp Box and Box of Pens, £7 15s. 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 


The Goldsmiths Company’s Show Rooms 
contain a Magnificent Stock of 
NOVELTIES IN SILVER. 
Specially suitable for Wedding, Complimen- 
tary, and Christening Presents, and ever 


SELECTIONS OF COODS FORWARDED 
70 THE COUNTRY ON APPROVAL. 


intending Purchaser should inspect this Stoc 
or write for an Illustrated Catalogue, before 
deciding elsewhere. 
ALL GOODS MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 
A FIXED MODERATE CASH PRICE, 


New Design Solid Silver 
Richly Pierced Sweetmeat 
Helper, 16s. 6d. 


New Design Solid Silver Richly Chased Sweetmeat 
Dish, £3. Smaller Size, £1 128. 


MODERATE PRICES. 


New Design Solid Silver 

Candlesticks, Fluted Stem 

and Scale Base, height sin. 
£2 128. Gd. per pair. 


a 
Solid Silver Flower Vase 
height sin., £1 5s. 


—e 
UT Goldsmiths Company, 
lz, Regent Street, W. 
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New Design Solid Silver Richly Ch sed and Pierced 


New Design Solid Silver Salts 
Doub'e Cabinet Frame, £1 188. 


Bottle Case complete, £1 1s. 


Chased ani Pierced Solid Silver 
Cabinet Frame, 168. 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY, Ltd.,112, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. (s...::i'cincan) 


Solid Silver Irish Tea Service, £10 158. 


Fine Crystal Scent Bottle, with 
A Magnificent Assortment in Stock from £5 upwards. 


Chased Solid Silver Top, £1, 


Tckephone 3729. (The GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Ltd. (A. B. SAVORY & SONS), fate of Cornhill, E.C., is transferred to this Company.) ‘Telegrams: “ Argennon, London.” 
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Children Like it 
Because it floats in the bath. 


Ladies Like it 


Because it is dainty and pure, 


Men Like it 


It Floats, 


consequently is always in sight. 


It is Dainty 
to look at, dainty to handle. 


i ant = a ik 
” ft ae the skn. FOR DAINTY FAERIC and THE BATH, is made of Because it is excellent for shaving, 

: ; oils and fats as pure and sweet as those in use in 2 x 
It 1s Perfectly Pure, thousands of homes as food. ery eee) pales it 


cannot injure the skin or fabric. 
ge- A PURER SOAP IS BEYOND THE ART OF SOAPMAKING. ~@E 
LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, CHESHIRE 
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A Girah Memorial 


TuIs memorial in 
bronze is 
erected to the 
memory of — three 
brave soldiers — by 
their brother officers 
of the 2nd (Prince 
of Wales’s Own) 
Goorkhas, and will 
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IN AFFECTIONATE MEMORY me be placed in the 
OF aoe church at Dehra 

THREE CALLANT SOLDIERS WHO FELL Dun, India, — the 
DURINC THE TIRAH EXPEDITION OF headquarters of 
Sessa cRNA | the regiment. It 
CHARLES BELLEW JUDCE is designed and 
KILLED AT DARCAI 20°0CTOBER executed by Mr. 
_ CAPTAIN George E. Wade, 
JOHN CRAHAM ROBINSON sculptor, The two 


DIED OF WOUNDSRECEIVEDAT DARCAL 
23°0CTOBER 
LIEUTENANT 

CORDON MACLEOD WYLIé 
KILLED IN WARAN VALLEY 
\6"NOVEMBER 
ERECTED BY 
THEIR BROTHER OFFICERS OF 
— THE SECOND PWO.COORKHAS , the pillars is a design 
: y | of trailing ivy. The 
casting is by Messrs. 
Singer and Sons, 
Frome, Somerset. 


reliefs represent 
Fame and Victory 
on either side of the 
regimental crest. 
Below is a trophy of 
furled flags, palms, 
and a cross, On 
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The Drama of Pesterday 


Mr. CLEMENT? Scorr’s long and intimate association with the 
history of the stage throughout the period when it has mounted frem 
its most squalid era to its present flourishing condition, entitles him 
to speak with no little authority, Ie helped to prepare the way 
for those brilliant reactionaries, the Bancrofts. He was always a 
whole-hearted enthusiast for everything which tended to encourage 
good acting and stimulate native talent, and disagree with him as 
one may on the subject of modern plays, there are very few who 
will not admit that as a critic of acting he has always stood a head 
and shoulders above everyone else. One can easily understand that 
the Ibsen reaction, with what he is pleased to call ‘its worship of 
the ugly in art; its grim and repulsive reality,” is distressing to 
him, but he is a little unjust to himself when he says: ‘* I was one 
of the new school in the early sixties, now I am one of the o/d 
school in the latest nineties.” But to go back for a moment, it 
must be at once admitted that despite, perhaps because of, the 
wealth of interesting material which he has had at his command, 
the book in which he has dealt with it is a decided disappointment. 
Those who want new and racy stories will not find them, 
those who want a succinct record will be equally disappointed. 
To be frank, the book is a jumble—a mass of recollections 


and Co-Day 
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poured chaotically into two bulky—tar too bulky—volumes. Cut 
down by half the book might have been interesting. As it is it is 
tiresome and tedious. Mr. Scott’s method, in order to miss no 
interesting recollections, is to put in everything. Not content with 
his own reminiscences of fan.ous actors and plays, he gives us pages 
and pages of matter from his friends, till in the end one gets hope- 
lessly confused as to the authorship of half of what one has read. 
Again, so enamoured is he of the old Bohemian days, of the 
glorious, happy-go-lucky little coteries of struggling geniuses who 
sat up all night talking of what they would do, and separa‘ed with 
the dawn mutually borrowing half-crowns, that he cannot sce how 
much that was doubtlessly riotously amusing at the moment won't 
bear detailing in cold print. Possibly it was very funny, if you 
were in the right mood, to see Marie Bancroft ‘* playing circus” and 
riding on the back of a future judge, but it makes one feel old to 
read of it now, and Mr. Scott has not the art of conjurins up the 
glamour and atmosphere of the Bohemia upon which he so per- 
sistently dwells. So much by way of criticism: against this it must 
be admitted that those who are interested in the stage will find very 
much to interest them. It could not well be otherwise in a survey of 
such a period of dramatic history. How many, one wonders, realise 
that as late as 1843 the Haymarket was lit with candles? In that 
very year Benjamin Webster marked the reopening with the intro- 
duction of gas and orchestra stalls, ‘which can be retained for the 
parties taking them the whole of the evening.” Prior to this the pit 
had extended right up to the orchestra, as in some East End houses 
now, and every old actor resented the change, claiming, rightly 
enough, that the pit was much more stimulating than the apathetic 
stalls. Those were the days when two five-act comedies would be 
played on one night, when 25/. a week was a maximum salary, and 
when actors were expected to be perfect in a number of plays so 
that the evening bill could be changed at a moment's notice or with- 
out notice. Mr. Scott began writing too when dramatic notices 
were casually written and casually printed, sometimes after several 
days, the important first night was not then what itis now, and 
«Society ® had not then taken to its heart and hearth the actor and 
actress. But with all his enthusiasm for the social life of bygone 
days, Mr. Scott is no ‘old fogey” in his judgments. He has seen 
yood acting in the past, but nowhere have Ellen Terry, Irving, 
Lewis Waller, Marian Terry, Mrs. Campbell and a score of others 
received fuller justice than at his hands. He is cathelic in his 
enthusiasms where actors are concerned, however much he resents 
the Ibsen wave in plays. Of interesting letters the volume contains 
a number. Here is an extract from one written, not by the author, 
but written by that remarkable woman whose name is almost 
forgotten by the present generation :— 

I hear you are to be married—I am glad of that ; I believe all good men should 
be married, Yet I don’t believe in women being married. Somehow they all 
sink into nonentities after this epoch in their existences. That is the fault of 
their education. ‘They are taught from ther cradles to look upon marriage as 
the one event of their lives. That accomplished nothing remains. However, 
Byron might have been right after all : * Man’s love is of his life a thing apart ; 
‘ts woman's whole existence.” If this is true we do not wonder to find so many 
stupid wives—they are simply doing the ‘‘ whole existence” sort of thing. Good 
women are rarely clever, and clever women are rarely good. 

So poor Ada Menken underneath her silk fleshings was a New 
Woman, and every one has assumed that the end of the century saw 
the birth of the New Woman. Some of the most interesting 
chapters deal with the early experiences of men who have since 
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reached the highest rung on tle ladder of success, as, for instance, 
Irving, who was taken—‘“a pale-faced young man with... a 
shy, nervous manner”—to see Mr. Clement Scott at the War 
Office, where for a long time he held a post. These chapters, 
indeed, afford biographical glimpses of a host of well-known 
people, including not merely actors but such playwrights as 
Byron, Robertson, and W. S. Gilbert. Naturally enough the 
writer tells at considerable length the story of his career as 
a critic, the serious trouble which sometimes was the outcome of his 
outspoken criticisms, and the story of the severing of his connection 
with the Daily Telegraph because they would net allow him to sign 
his articles. Again, there isa very entertaining chapter on first-night 
rows. And in connection with this must be quoted the story of a 
play called Oonagh, produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre. It was a 
very long play. It went on till eleven—twelve—one, and then 
nearly every one quictly departed, with the exception of a few critics 
and enthusiasts. At last, about two o'clock, the stage carpenters 
and scene shifters took the matter into their own hands. It was 
Sunday morning, and they wanted to get home.  Incontinently 
they pulled the carpet from under the actors’ feet, whereupon they 
all fell prone, and the curtain was rung down. Many plays have 
run only one night, but Ocnagh has the proud distiction of being 
the drama that never was finished. Interspersed throughout the 
two volumes are hosts of portraits of actors, actres-es, playwrights, 
and critics. The theatrical enthusiast will dig into the book and 
find plenty to interest him, but Mr. Scott has at once had too much 
material to draw upon and been too near to hissubject. (‘* The 
Drama of Yesterday and To-Day.” By Clement Scott. 2 volumes. 
Macmillan and Co. ). 
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This silver gilt casket was re-ently presented to the Duke of Norfolk 
with the Freedom of the City of Sheffield, The centre pan! of the 
obverse bears the Arms of the City of Sheffield above a shield containing 
enamelled monogram and ducal’ coronet, supported on either side by 
panels with views of the Town Hall and Cutle s’ Hall. Upon similar 
panels on the reverse appear the Western Park Museum, Shrewsbury 
Tower, and the Parish Church. ‘The lid bears the Coat of Arms of the 
recipient. The arms on the cover are supported upon either side by 
figures representing respectively the City of Sheffield and Industrial 
Progress. The modelling and esigning of the work was entrusted to 
Messrs. Mappin and Webb, Ltd., of Sheffield and London 
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a cigarette?” 
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“Certainly not, providing they 
are OGDEN’S Guinea Goin.” 
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Norra sO 
70 HtHe QUEe 
A HISTORIC HOUSE. 


Messrs. 

J. S. FRY & SONS, Ltd., 
Cocoa and Chocolate 
Manufacturers by Special 
Appointment to Her Most 

Gracious Majesty. The spirit of Winter is upon you, 
Cold Winds, Cold Rain, and Damp 
Fogs will be your lot for months. 
Protect yourselves, take care, and nullify 
the effect of this changeable climate. 


IF YOU COUGH, 
«. USE .. 


GERAUDEL'S 


PASTILLES. 


Let your lungs be filled with the 
vapour of Norwegian Pine Tar, which 
they give off whilst dissolving in the 
mouth, The efficacy of Pine Tar in all 
affections of the Throat and Lungs is 
well known, the best mode of applying 
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‘ ZL CHEMISTS SELL THEM. : 
CONCENTRATED oc oe 72 in a Tube for 1/134. “ 


GOLD ME As GOCOA, 


The MEDICAL PRESS, including the ‘‘ LANCET,” **BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL,” 
and ‘*‘MEDICAL ANNUAL,” testifies to its 


ABSOLUTE PURITY. 


Cc AUTION Refuse Substitutes which are frequently pushed to secure additional profit. 
: Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa is sold only in Tins with Gilt Tops. 


ESTABLISHED 1728. 
GPECIAL WARD A gy 
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“1 wonder if that’s Nurse wits my Frys Cocoa.” 


Be Thankful if you haven’t a cough or cold in 
these chilly changeable days. But, if you have either 
cough or cold, or any trouble with your lungs or vocal 
organs, be thankful for Géraudel’s Pastilles. The 
real remedy for coughs, Colds, and lung troubles 
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MOST 


‘important that Sauce taken with: Meats, Fish, Gravies, &c., &c., should be 
‘of the purest possible character, [and, while tending to quicken the appetite, 
‘also aid Digestion. GORDON & DILWORTH’S NEW PROCESS TOMATO 


| CATSUP possesses these qualities in a marked degree. Most 


PEOPLE 


enjoy the delicious Tcm:ato; and this very popular fruit 
is] gathered in its prime and conserved under GORDON 


\& DILWORTH’S NEW PROCESS, thus producing an = 
article which, in every sense of the word, is unsurpassed SHERETAEL 
|and unsurpassable. aaa 
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it essential to ask the Public to see they obtain 
GORDON & DILWOQRTH’S NEW PROCESS TOMATO 


CATSUP, 
MADE FROM WHOLE FRESH TOMATOES. 


Gseb by the Boval Kamilp. | 
SIXPENCE and ONE SHILLING per Bottle, Ee eRoo 


Small Sample Bottle free by Post on receipt of 2d. tu cover postage. 
Flease name “‘ THe Grapuic,” 


If any difficulty in obtaining, write— 


W. B. FORDHAM & SONS, 


Ltd., 
36 to 40, York Rd. King’s 
Cross, London, N., 


OR TO 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SOK, 
Elm Row, Edinburgh. 


YORK ST. WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


QR ANY OF THEIR BRANCHES - 


Stores and all Grocers will supply, 


Slew dobvels 


‘“CTHE KING’S DEPUTY” 


THE action of Mr. H. A. Hinkson’s Romance of the Last 
Century (Lawrence and Bullen) is laid in Dublin during the vice- 
reign of that Duke of Rutland whom tradition 
credits with having laid the knightly accolade on 
so many egregiously inappropriate shoulders. In 
the novel he confers knighthood upon an obscure 
breeches-maker for no reason that he knew of, and 
upon a working carpenter for no reason at all, 
and a baronetcy upon his aide-de-camp, Theobald 
Dillon (the narrator of the story), as a reward 
for nothing of which his grace could be aware but 
fervid expressions of loyalty and devotion. We 
cannot bring ourselves to care for the hero, as being 
given to write himself down an ass with only too 
much truth ; or for Miss Yelverton the heiress, who, 
to escape from an odious marriage, coolly proposes 
to her real lover not that he should carry her 
off, but that he should murder his rival. That the 
rival, as the truly melodramatic villain of the picce, 
richly deserves any fate, the gallows by prefer- 
ence, is nothing to the purpose. Duels, political 
conspiracies, love, the bottle, high play, famous 
men and beautiful women, provide Mr. Hinkson 
with an almost embarrassing amount of material, 
and enable his readers to realise a Court and a 
Capital in which ad’Artagnan would have found 
himself thoroughly at home. 

“SIR PATRICK: ‘THE PUDDOCK” 

A very pleasant, sympathetic, and amusing love- 
story—and just a love-story, is L. B. Wal‘ord’s 
“Sir Patrick: the Puddock” (Arthur Pearson). 
As his sobriquet indicates, Sir ] atrick Kinellan, 
of the Isle of Mull, is not beautiful, nor is he in 
his first youth ; but he is described as being ‘‘as 
honest and true-hearted a little fellow as ever 


lived ”—and the description fits him with precision. FEARLESS 
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One gets just a little vexed with him for an excess of misplaced 
diffidence which imperilled another’s happiness as well as his own; 
but one never doubts for 2 moment that the girl who was wise 
enough to love him would somehow find the way to win him. It 
all makes a very charming little romance, by no means devoid of 
comedy—as exemplified by the family of the self-made gentleman 


FOOTSTEPS, 


to trouble. 


The contest for the Waterloo Cup this year will be remembered for the number of favourites that failed to 
retain their reputations. In the fifth round the Duke of Leeds’s Lavishly Clothed beat Mr. Yerath’s Hawthorn 
VI., and Mr. Bibby’s Fearless Footsteps beat Mr. Trevor’s Prince Falcon, The final course between Fearless 
Footsteps and Lavishly Clothed was a splendid contest, and the former only won by a bare majority. Our 
illustration is from a photograph by A. J. Bowden, Upper Tulse Hill 


WINNER OF THE WATERLOO CUP 
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who insists on building a ‘ Castle,” not a ‘¢ House,” chiefly for the 
reason that the proper aspiration of the latter might lead 


‘¢THROUGH FIRE TO FORTUNE” 


The firein which, some years ago, all the inmates of a French laundry 


in the Edgware Road lost their lives, seems to have 
inspired Mrs. Alexander, as an experienced novelist 
always ready to follow out a fact to its remotest possi- 
bilities, with a very natural question: What if, from 
among an inexactly ascertained number of bodies, 
consumed beyond complete identification, one should 
be missing, not because its owner had perished, but 
because she was alive? What if some fortunate 
accident had prevented her return to the laundry? 
And then, further, what ifshe had any reason for a self- 
effacement which her supposed death would enable 
her to carry out ? These questions constitute the 
groundwork of ‘‘ Through Fire to Fortune” (T. 
Fisher Unwin): the “fortune” of Clara Leigh, 
the girl so providentially preserved, rising by well- 
marked degrees from lady’s maid to successful 
actress, and finally to the position of an Earl’s 
acknowledged niece, and the fiancée of a well-born 
and eminent author. She had her troubles: but 
on the whole her career was nearly as continuously 
agreeable to herself as it will be to the reader. 
The novel is characteristic of Mis, Alexander at 
her best, and will therefore appeal to all who 
can appreciate excellence of construction and 
unaffectedness of style. 
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Fine Art.—We have received fiom Messrs. 
Fishburn and Jenkin a well-executed reproduction 
of Mr. R. Caton Woodville’s stirring picture of 
the ‘Gordon Memorial Service at Khartoum” 
after the capture of the place by Lord Kitchener. 
The picture forms a charming record of a great 
national event. 


Coventry. 
op Undo 
Street. 
£10:10:0 
£15: 15:0 


For Longhand, Shorthand, Pen-and-Ink Drawing, Music-Writing, indeed 


whenever a Fen is necessary, use only the 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN 


Made in 3 Sizes at 


10/6, 16/6, & 25/- 


Up to 18 Guineas, post free 


COLONEL R. S. S. BADEN-POWELL writes :—‘ Ycur pens 
were of the greatest use to me during the late operations in Rhodesia, 
both for drawing and writing; they are just the thing one wants in 


the field.” 


Writes continuously for many hours. For every writer in every land a 


necessity. 


A pen as perfect as the inventive skill of the day can produce. Adds 
immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. It is the Best Pen by the 


World’s Best Makers. 


AVAIL YOURSELF OF THE FIRST OPPORTUNITY TO TRY ‘‘A SWAN.” 
ae Please send Steel Pen and Handwriting when ordering. 
Co1 plete Illustrated Catalogue post free on application to 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., 


95a, Regent St., London; 3, Exchange St., Manchester ; 
Brentano’s, 37, Avenue de lOpera, Paris. 


OBTAINABLE ON 


TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS 


THE 
Folding Pocket 


KODAK 


Price £2 2s. 


FOR 
HOLIDAY-MAKERS, 
TOURISTS, CYCLISTS, 
LADIES, &c 
Mastered in a tew minutes. 
No dark room needed for 
changing thetilms. Other 
Kodaks trom £1 1 to £7 7. 
List free. KODAK, Ltd., 
43 Clerkenwell Rd., Lon- 
don, E.C.; 60 Cheapside, 
E.C.; 115 Oxford St. W.3 

171-173 Regent Si, We 


“The Dimes” ” voces o 


Roe 
Perfec 


“TEACHER & SON 
.GLASGOW. | 


WHISKY. 


PAYMENTS oF £1 5s. 
RPAYWMEENTS oF £1 Ss. 


Ee : For Home Use, 
‘ India and the 
Colonies, or for 
Hunting ani 
Rough Wear. 


20 MONTHLY 
20 MONTHLY 


BENSON'S 


RENOWNED 


GOLD KEYLESS CATALOGUES 
and 

| 

“FIELD” WATCH M FREE, 


English Lever, Half Chronometer, 
Breguet Sprung and Adjustci. 
BEST LONDON MAKE. 


IN HUNTING, HALF-HUNTING, or 
CRYSTAL GLASS 18-ct. GOLD CASES. 


A Warranty is given 
with each Watch. 


SELECTIONS ON 
APPROVAL. 


Fine Gold Chains, London Hall Marked, £5 to £20. 


Largest Stock in London, 


62 & 64, Ludgate Hill, E.C., & 25, Old Bond St., W. 


SPECIAL ALL OUR WATCHES, CHAINS, JEWELLERY, CLOCKS, PLATE, &c., can be had upon ‘The Times” 


Novel Plan of Monthly Payments of £1 and upwards. 


NOTICE. 


——_—_—_— 


POCKET 


Telegraphic Address : 
“Linen, Belfast.” 


to Relfast. 


ROBINSON & GLEAVER, 


And 164. 166, & 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Children’s Bordered, pr. doz. 1/3 | Hemstitched— 

IRISH CAMBRI Ladies’. 2. - ee i 2/3 oi 2/8 
Gents’ . . - » 93/3} Gents ... © S/il 

LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, and SHIRTS. 


Coitars.—Ladies' 3-fold, from 3/6 per doz. ; Gents’ 4-fold, 4/11 per doz. Currs.—For Ladies or 
Gentlemen, fro 6/11 per doz. MATCHLESS SuHirTS.—Fine quality Longcloth, with 4-fold pure 
Linen Fronts, 35/6 per half-doz. (to measure 2/s extra). OLD SHIRTS made good as new, with 
best material, in neckbands, cuffs, and fronts for 14/- the oe —_ 

AILED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS. D SAMPLES POST FREE. 
wie to prevent delay, all Letter-Orders ond Iuquiries Jor Samples should be sent direct 


BELFAST. 


I Ladies’ a ew Oh 


BEST. 


In Jars, 6d., 
SoLe Prorrietors : BEWLEY & DRAPER, Lrp., DUBLIN. 


1/-, & 2/- each, 


ADAMS'S 
FURNITURE 


THE OLDEST AND 


ASTHMA CURE 


‘GRIMAULTS INDIAN CIGARETTES: 


Difficulty in expectoration, Asthma, Catarrh, 
Nervous Coughs, Sleeplessness and Oppression im- 
mediately relieved Ly these CIGAREITES. All 
Chemists, or Post Free 1s. gd. from 

Wilcox & Co., 83, Mortimer St., London, \W. 


Eradicates Dandriff. 


V-, 2/6, and 4/6 
trevents Hair falling. 


sizes everywhere 


OKO 


Promotes Growth. 
Acts as a Tonic. 


1)-, 2/6, and 46 


sizes everywhere 


It dyes the Hair a Beautiful Blonde, biown on black, 
by merely combing it through. 

ie Annual Sale 270,000 Bottles. 

Jf all pe @sor plain sealed case pu st tree, 2s. 2d, 


LTD., Finsbury, London, E.C. 
TAIR BYE 
A Y i : 


“Having made a fresh trial of its 
virtues we feel no hesitation in recom: 
mending its use to all housewives.”— 
The Queen, 


POLISH. 


For Furniture, Brown Boots, Patent Leather. Oil Cloths, and all 
Varnished and Enamelled Goods. 


VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
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THE BATTLE OF SPION KO 


FROM SKETCHES BY COLONIAI OFFICERS 


FROM A SKETCH BY ‘A. E. C.” 
DRAWN BY H, M, PAGET 


assistance of their comrades, Under the dip of the hill was a temporary dressing station, and net far oft 
was another, ‘There the Army surgeons to‘led unremittingly amid the smoke and dust and danger to 
relieve the sufferers 


pion Kop was taken on January 24, not without much toil, endurance, and heroism. Some evidence 
of the co-t of its capture was seen afterwards when a stream of wounded men slowly wended their way 
down the mountain side, some on stretchers and some hobbling along as best they could with the 


THE BATTLE OF SPION KOP: A LONG LADDER OF PAIN 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE G pyc Marcil 3 1900 


SfION KoP SHELLS FROM MOUNT ALICE BURSTING 


WILL TAKEN BY ASSAULT ON JANUARY 24 


NAVAL GUNS 
FROM A SKEFCH RY AR ©.” 


PRAWN BY FRANK DADD, RL, AND ST. DADD 


5 < 3 sane, . 2 2 castwa The . > Boers entrenche: sards off, fa Trichard’s Drift. Spion Kop has an altitude of some 4,Sooit. was pronounced by 
tles Warren's column cros: he Tugelaat Trichand’s Drift on January 17. Having north of Votgieter’s Drift. The enemy's position consisted of a series of kopjes flankin: wiward. The second day found the Boers entrenched, 1,400 yards off, on commanding Tri har i Dri pi K i le of some 4,00 It pronounced by 
1 i d i i j i “ ck : 2 eAst ¢ formi ; am - 1, : ground west of Spion Kop, approachable only over bare and open slopes. The British Sir Charles Warren the key ot the po un. AS will 1 remembered, the hill was carried at 
trom the river the foree mainta ne days a steady and determined attack on the the east and west the formidable and commanding hill known as Spion Kop. The result: ae 1 aaued ta 1h 1} s Z raveey| Least, dail had to bésabsequently abandoned ag untenabl 
hicl j Goh . commande! she : enemy, anil he a sd his ante! atte * tha atvat cust; ant + subsequently aba :d as untenable 
' © Boot sositen, which extended eastwards from the neighbourhood of Acton Homes the two days’ fighting were the capture in succession of several kopjes and the swinging ro Meare AS 19 ae doles bia ohm a acre fa a Saati ee ise ae 2 ey RTA 
toa point three or four miles north of the position taken up by General Lyttelton’s brigade | of Sir Charles Warren’s left, supported by General Hildyard, about a couple of ailes to same night to seize the salient point of Spion Kop, which tormed the Teft of the position facing 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE FIELD OF BAa/’TLE BEFORE SPION KOP FROM GUN HILL 
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TO BRIGHTEN 
THE HOME 


DECORATE ALL ARTICLES 
WITH 


“ASPINALL’S 
ENAMEL” 


BRILLIANT 
GLOSS. 


FOR 
RENOVATING 
CHAIRS, 


TABLES, 
STOOLS, 


DOORS, 


DADOS, and 
ALL KINDS OF 
WOOD AND PLASTER WORK. 


IN ALL THE LATEST 
ART SHADES. 


HEAD OFFICES— 
NEW CROSS, LONDON, 
DEPOTS— 


RUE ALIBERT. 
NEW YORK. 


S.E. 


Paris: 24, 


U.S.: 98, BEEKMAN ST., 


FAULKNER DIAMONDS 


AND CELEBRATED PEARLS, Registered. = °"Yeaasi' * 


YEA 


SET IN REAL GOLD and SILVER. CATALOGUE FREE. 


These wonderful Stones cannot be had aiscruere at any Price. 


Diamond Tie Brooch, 


FAUL KNE R PEARLS AS EXHIBITED IN SOUTH KENSINGTON 

MUSEUM SIDE BY SIDE WITH THE REAL, AND AWARDED 
a Obs GOLD MEDAL. 

Collar, with Diamond Bars, price 40/- Others wider, to £10, Very effective. 


Diamonds, same price. 


UIZSN\ WON! Savere 


Gea Petes 


a 


TT a 
eae nae 


DETECTION IMPOSSIBLE 


New Double Sa 
MALTESE CROSS PENDANT, 90/- 


ace 
Prochette, 
Diamond Special Picked Stones. 


Diamond Pin and 
stud Combined, 
16'6 


Diamond 


Pendant, « 
12/-, 30/-. 


DIAMOND STAR, 30/- 


A, FAULKNER (Manufacturing Jeweller), 
HOUSE, 98, THE QUADRANT, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Only) 
Address ) KIMBERLEY 


| 
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VASES, 


SKIRTINGS, | 


Pearl Centre, 8/6, or all ; 


Ge 
G2 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 


ewetsons 
Farniturg 


ONE VISIT WORTH TEN CATALOSUES 


The extraordinary craze for Sheraton Furniture has created a 
keenness for acquisition quite equal to the old oak furore. Nothing 
succeeds like success, and the conspicuous success of HEWETSONS, 
in Tottenham Court Road, in acquiring genuine old Sheraton is 
phenomenal. Connoisseurs and lovers of exquisite old Sheraton may 
satisfy their curiosity, however unlimited, by a visit to HEWETSONS. 
The same holds good with those who delight in beautifying the interior 
of their habitations with quaint old Pergolisi painted furniture. The 
suites of rooms fitted up with different styles of Sheraton Furniture are 
very interesting, instructive, and well worth seeing. 


200-215, TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W. 


(Opposite GOODGE STREET.) 


DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN 
COD LIVER OIL 


Unrivalled in Consumption and Bronchial Affections. 


r Oil possesses greater therapeutic offiercy than any other 
Dr, SINCLALR COGHILL, 
Physician to the Royal eiatort Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor. 


Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s. 


‘Dr. de Jongh's Light- Brown Cod Live 
with which I am acquainted.” 


It is sold by all Chemists in Capsuled Imperial Half-pints, 2s. 6d. 
See Testimonials surrounding each Bottle. 


‘Sole Consignees: ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., Ltd., 210, High Holborn, London, 


mUSIGAL INSTRUMENTS. 
EASY PAYMENTS. 


What Experienced Smokers say 
OF THE ™* MASTA” PIPE :— 


“T have been a smoker for the last 
15 years, and must say that your pipe is 
worthy of the name it bears—the ‘ Masta,’ 
It is the best Pipe Tev rhad, 

© JouN CLARKE, Esq., 
“ Alf.eton.’ 


BANJOES, MANDOLINES, 

GUITARS, MELODEONS, 

AUTO-HARPS, CONCERTINAS, Etc., 
FROM 2} PER MONTH. 


Catalogues and Particulars free. 
Please state requirements 


Prices from 18. 6d.y 28. 6d., 38. Gd.» 45. 6d. 
upwards; all Tobaccon sts. [it "free from" MASTA” 
P.P. Co, (Dept. 4), 153, Fie ‘t Street, London, 


CHAS. H. ELLIS, manuractunrer, 
LINGFIELD, SURREY, 


- CARRERAS’ 2 SMOKING MIXTURE. 


‘s Tobaccos are of Two Kinds, The Arcadia and others.”—(J/y Lady Nicotine, p. 27). 


THE CRAVEN 


pe ‘ sj : ARRE RAS, : re ee a 

F Ibs oy in 254 
Os WARDOUR SIRE HANKEY'S 
| LON DO N- W ibe Tin 4 artes 
| DELMLBARRIE says wie 
| “WHAT I-CALL THE ‘ARCADIA’ | SUARDS..,,., 


Invented by J. J. Carreras. 
lb Tin 10'4 Post free 108 
Ib. 5/2 w ao 
alb. 27 " 210 


IN ‘MY LADY NICOTINE’ 1S 
“Te THE CRAVEN’ MIXTURE, 


BROOCH 5 BUITON, 


SIL PHILIPS 


(Extra Special). 
Invented by Col. Si PHittrs. 
Ub. Tin 140 Post free 144 


gAND NO OTHER: 


Ib 70 73 
Th... BE 39 
MUCCE’S 
(Special). 


Invented by G. MuccE, Esq 


lb. Tin 68  Postfree 70 
b. 3/4 a 37 
Ib. 18 iv Wi 
CLARENCE 
(Medium Full). 


Invented by J. J. CARRERAS. 
Wb Tin 810 Post free 92 
' 48 


Ibo, 45 
fb. yuh woh 


A Remittance niust a company 
al! Orders. 


Agents in most Towns, or 
through any Tobacconist. 


A Doctor's Hint to Smokers :— 
“Smoke with moderati: n and do 
not smoke too cheaply.” 
Price Lists of Tobaccos, 
with Press Opinion", 
Post Free. 


BLEND.—" ‘The art of blending is undoubtedly one of’ the aust iniporaiin ahd Une o¢ uie Kiuse 
difficult to acquire in the tobaccotrade. In no industry is the aid of skilful blending so 
absolutely indispensable, With the exception of a tew well- ‘known loose tobaccos, all tobaccos 
are more or less blended. It is, in fact, precisely this very act of blending that gives to 
various marketable products those peculiar qualities for which they are characteristic. While 

| nosecret is made of the tact itself, the methods that are adopted are necessarily secret to 
every factory that employs them.’—(Cigarette World) 


| J. J. CARRERAS gives his personal sup2rvision to the blending of his tobacco 
and guarantees them to be of the purest and best quality procurable. 


J. J. GARRERAS, 


7, Wardour Street, 
Leicester Square. 
London, W.. 
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On TUESDAY NEXT, March 6, perhaps on MONDAY, 
“The Standard” shall finally withdraw the Offer of the 


It will be imperative that 
Introductory Price. 


“Library of Famous Literature” at the 


ORDERS MAY BE BOOKED BY TELEGRAPH 


Up to Tuesday, 5 p.m. But “The Standard” cannot guarantee to execute all such orders, 

and reserves the right to return those that arrive at the last moment. To be certain, 

therefore, of securing one of the few remaining copies of this great work, which makes 

AN IDEAL LIBRARY FOR THE HOME (containing 1,000 of the world’s master- 
pieces) it is necessary to send your order NOW. 


THE IDEAL LIBRARY FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


The STANDARD has received many letters of appreciation from subscribers to the 
‘Library of Famous Literature” in which they say that it is an ideal work for family 
One of the chief aims of the editors was to make it emphatically a household 
containing no less than 10,000 entries) may 
for among the authors we find 
Juvenal, George Sand, 


SCOTT 


Small reproduction of a page illustration 
in “The Library” 


HOMER 
Small reproduciion ofa page illustration 
in “The Library” 


reading. 
book. A hasty glance at the huge index ( 
seem at first sight to indicate that this is not the case, 
the names of writers such as Boccaccio, Rabelais, Baudelaire, 
Zola, and others whose names are in the public mind associated with the sort of 
writing which general opinion justly condemns. Yet among the works of every one of 
these authors there are to be found productions to which no objection has been or can 
be urged, without which no anthology can be considered representative. The value of 
the system of selection upon which the plan of the ‘‘ Library” is based, shows its 
value triumphantly in connection with such writers as these. The child who has heard 
the name of Zola mentioned with bated breath, finds its natural curiosity gratified in 
reading the exquisite literary essay which forms an introduction to the 12th volume of 
the “Library,” and this is the result most to be desired. 

From every point of view, indeed, the ‘‘Library’’ is a book to which young people 
should have access. They love stories, and the ‘ Library”? abounds not only in the 
best fiction, but also in pages of history, and true tales of travel, adventure, and 
warfare, which not only delight the youthful reader, but serve also to arouse a taste 
for general information. Scientific topics, too, are presented by men who out of the 
fulness of their knowledge write in so easy and so unpedantic a tone that a child is 
unconsciously led to perceive the beauty and interest of the common objects about us. 

Poetry, again, is presented by the “Library” without any of the tediousness by 
which children are too often repelled. The verses chosen by the editors is not only of 
the best, but it is also of the most attractive sort. For in this respect as in others, 
there has never been absent from the directing minds the fact that reading should 


GOETHE 3 
Small reproduction of a paze illustration 
in ‘ The Library” 


PLUTARCH 
Small reproduction of a page illustration 
in The Library ” 


VICTOR HUGO 
Small reproduction of a page illustration 
in “ The Library” 


CHAUCER 
small reproduction of a page illustration 
in The Library” 


FROISSART 
Small reproduction of a page illustration 
The Library” 
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Mise. 


KEN JONSON 
Smal! reproduction of a page illustration 
in“ The Library” 


be made a pleasure and not a toil. 


FROM HOMER TO TENNYSON. — 


Of all the varied revelations which research and science have made 
within the present century, nothing is more interesting than that of the 
great antiquity of civilisation. We have now positive records of the 
existence of a relatively high state of advancement which ante-date the 
year 4oo4, once assigned by Archbishop Usher as the time of the 
creation of the world. The arts in a crude way, the sciences, and 
even literature itself were cultivated at a time so remote that 
their origin, as Macaulay would have said, is lost in the twilight 
of fable. 

One side of this fascinating story, that of literature, is revealed in 
the great “Library of Famous Literature ” which Dr. Garnett has 
edited and the «Standard ” has issued. Embracing the literature ofall 


‘ written a thousand years or more before, has come. 


time, it opens with a curious story which belongs to an age before even 
parchment or papyrus had been invented, when men wrote in curious 
wedge-shaped characters on tablets of soft clay, which were afterwards 
baked and numbered like the leaves of a book, and deposited in great 
libraries like that of Assurbanipal at Nineveh. It is from the latter, 
which must have been the Alexandrian library of its time, that the 
quaint and curious s:ory of the ‘* Adventures of Istar,” so closely and 
so strangely resembling much of the book of Genesis, although probably 
After years of 
laborious investigation and comparison the story has been translated, 
and the translation forms the opening pages of the new ‘ Library of 
Famous Literature.” 


THE BEST OF SIXTY CENTURIES. 


From the days when this story was written to our own covers an 
expanse of, perhaps, sixty centuries. To gather a thousand of the 
masterpieces of these sixty centuries has been the aim of this great 
work. To the making of the work many hands, the best trained, have 
contributed. The editor in chief is Dr. Richard Garnett, C.B., and it 
is doubtful if from among living English scholars a more admirable 
choice could have been made. In addition, not merely the most 
eminent men of letters in England, but in France, Germany, Italy and 
America have contributed. The Library of Famous Literature” is, 
in short, world-wide in its scope, and one of its most noteworthy 
features has been the inclusion of a generous share of American 
literature, the bulk of which, we believe, will be new to English readers. 

That men of such high and varied culture and profound acquaintance 
with books should collaborate in the production of the new ‘ Library ” 
stamps it as a work of the highest authority. But while the 
Library of Literature is aH that, it is a Library of interesting 
literature first and foremost. That, indeed, has been the test. 
Nothing has been chosen because it was considered great once. The 
requirement has been that it be attractive and instructive to men and 
women of to-day. Not a work for scholars and pedants, the Library, 
perhaps, makes its largest appeal to that wide class of ever-scant 


leisure who, amid the preoccupations of their busy lives, still wish to: 
For such as these the 


know sumething of the Lest of their time. 


Library is simply invaluable. In short—as its perhaps rather ambitious 
title suggests—it is a complete library in itself. It coniains more than 
many people will read in a lifetime ; and even the scholar and the 
student will find there many choice specimens he might otherwise have 
missed. 

Care has been taken, too, that the selections should be not merely 
representative in quality, but in extent as well. It would be absurd 
to attempt a clear idea of the prose style cf Milton, of Matthew Arnold, 
of Ruskin, of Emerson, or of Goethe, to cite onlya few names by 
means of a few brief pages ; essays or chapters from their pens have, 
therefore, been given entire. Likewise, it would be absurd to illustrate 


. the story-telling, the art of Stevenson, or Maupassant, or J’oe, with 


anything less than complete tales. Some of them occupy thirty and 
forty of the large pages of the “Library.” In short, to use Dr. 
<arnett’s own phrase, such selections have been sought which have a 
beginning, a middle, and an end ; in brief, are complete in themselves 
—not mere scraps, but the full picture. True, a poem may occupy 
but a page, and there is even a very great short story, given in its 
entirety, which occupies but a page and a half, a wonderful thing in 
the way of compression. But, in general, it might be said that the 
‘selections average in length what may be agreeably read at a sitting— 
Kdgar Allen Poe’s test, by the way, of true poetry; and it might Le 
applicable to prose as well. 


TENNYSON 
Small reproduction of page illustration 
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Small reproduction ofa pave illustration 
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ALL THE WORLD'S GREAT LITERATURE 


IN 20 HANDSOME VOLUMES. 


Of the vast range of the Library it is next to impossible to afford an adequate idea. But it gives something 
of a hint to learn that there are two large indexes—one a general index of authors, titles, first lines, and the 
like the other a topical index of subjects ; and that these two great indexes comprise together some 10,000 
entries. Every form, as well as every age, of literature is represented ; but it goes without saying that the 
Library devotes a considerable space to that especial form which in these modern days has assumed so much 
im} ortance—fiction and the short story. 
lo sum up, it may be fairly said that this great and novel work really achieves its avowed purpose. It takes 
the place of uncounted shelves of scattered volumes, and puts the reader in instant possession of the best which 
has ever been written since books began to be made. Whether it be employed asa diversion of one’s idle 
for the study of comparative literature, both as to authors or races and ages, or as a means of inculcating 
he young a taste for the supreme literature of the world, it must be welcomed wherever books are valued 


A PASSING OPPORTUNITY. 


\ man is never more vexed than when he has just missed a train, and sees it moving out of the station, 
aking other people to the place where he wanted to go. He did not know until that moment how keen he was 
to eo, and in all probability he lost the train because he had not made up his mind until the last moment. 

“Phat is the frame of mind in which a good many people will find themselves FORTY-EIGHT HOURS 
PROM NOW, when the ‘ Standard ” has withdrawn the temporary offer it now makes in connection with ‘The 


THE TWENTY HANDSOME VOLUMES OF 
THE LIBRARY. 


hours, 
Bong t 
and read. 


Library of Famous Literature.” The advertisements have appeared day after day. If you like to have the best i ton 
cort of books in your house, and like to get the best possible bargain for your money, you must have said to Ca 


urself that you would like to secure a copy of the Library. But you had other things to think about, the paper 
\vas tullof war news, and you did not stop to cut out the order form just then. 

NOW THERE IS NO TIME TO LOSE. If you delay, the train will have started without you— 
the tain, so to speak, that runs through the varied and beautiful domains of the world’s literature, where the 
masterpieces of all the ages stand forth like mountains, where fiction and humour and verse flow in ample 
ns. Where harvests of pleasure and profit, too, await your coming. It is a land of delights to which, if you 


Ve 


strea 

have but little leisure, you may go for only ten minutes at a ume, always returning refreshed and stimulated ; a 
land in which you may spend long, cosy evenings forgetting the March winds ; a land to which the members of 
our tamily may journey with you, and return with a thousand pleasant impressions and recollections to discuss, 


To follow out the simile, to-day you may for half-fare book your passage to this lovely country, which is so 
«Land yet so far removed from the cares and fatigues of daily life, and your ticket will be not for one 


easily reach: 
vat for life, enabling you to run all the way up and down the line as often as you please, stopping 


journey only, | 


where you wish, 
Few will wish to lose such an opportunity! But, to drop metaphor, probably on Saturday, certainly by 


Monday, the introductory edition will be exhausted and no more sets will remain to be had at half the regular 
ree. Lf you do not wish to lose a grect opportunity you must make up your mind at once. 


TESTIMONIALS FROM SUBSCRIBERS WHO HAVE THE BOOKS. 


‘*BEYOND PRAISE.” 


The Manse, Melbourn, Royston. 
I am delighted with my copy of the international “Library of Famous Literature,” having had the 


epportunity already of examining the whole twenty volumes. It is an excellent anthology, and the get-up of the 
(REv.) G. PORTER CHAPPLE. 


work is beyond praise. 


‘““MANY YEARS OF ELEVATING DIVERSION.” 


Ferndale, Tamworth Road, Gravelly Hill, Birmingham. 
I ley to acknowledge the receipt of set of ‘The Library of Famous Literature.” They contain many years 
of elevating diversion for my family. I could wish that every factory manager throughout the kingdom possessed 


J. T, WICKS. 


“| SHALL OBTAIN KNOWLEDGE OF THE BEST AND MOST ELEVATING 
KIND” 
Showing the Handsome 


Three-Quarter Red 
Levant Morocco Binding 
and the Special Bookcase. 


Made Especially for ‘“ The Library of Famous 
Literature.” 


17, Mayfair Avenue, Cranbrook Park, Ilford. 

\s aman of very little spare time, I am debarred from attending any of our great libraries in order to 
iyoeve my knowledse of existing gems of literature, and to me, therefore, your work is very acceptable. 

Tam unable to point to any one feature which stands out prominently, but the great usefulness to me exists 
ii the tact that, hy your arrangement, I shall be able to obtain knowledge of the best and most elevating kind 
hiring any halt-hour I may have at my disposal, instead of having to resort to readiag some of the present day 
serappy periodicals, T trust your Library will have a wide circulation, and that it may be the means of counter- 
acting the Lad influence which is being exercised by the publication and extensive reading of th¢ many scrappy 


we |ly and monthly magazines. 
W. H, FULLER. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY TERMS. 


TO BE WITHDRAWN ON OR BEFORE TUESDAY NEXT. 


Those who subscribe now may obtain the Complete Work, Twenty Volumes, AT A REDUCTION OF FIFTY PER CENT. from the segular prices hereafter 
to prevail. Tne “Library” is not sold in parts or by single volumes, but only in complete sets. The entire Twenty Volumes will be sent, all at one time, 
upon a preliminary payment of but HALF-A-GUINEA; further payments, after the Twenty Volumes are in your home, to be at the tate of 9, 12, 15 or 25 
shillings per month, indicated in th: order forms below. Intending subscribers may examine the work, in the different styles of binding, at ‘‘The Standard” 
Oilice, 23, St. Bride Street, near Ludgate Circus; and at the establishment of Messrs. Chappell and Co., Pianoforte Manufacturers, 50, New Bond Street, where 
orders may be booked, both for Cash Payments and on Monthly Instalments. A tasteful and convenient Bookcase, made to contain the 20 volumes of the ‘Library,”’ 


is supplicd to sudscribers at a l.w rate, 


NOT GOOD AFTER MARCH 6. 
, ORDER FORM.—MONTHLY PAYMENTS, NOT GOOD AFTER MARCH 6. 
Bs Sh ee ane Sagi Wea seidiinaes ORDER_ FORM. CASH PAYMENT, 
4 —S (These special prices apply ONLY to the Introductory ition; and will be withdra —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— —S 
Cc be So tandar 0, in a few days, whe1 the Edition is exhausted.) (These special prices apply ONLY to the Introductory Edition ; and will be withdrawn, 
oSt Bride Street, LONDON, E.G. 22222 eine TR con re 1900 in a few days, when the Edition is exhausted.) 
by > Ne tis herewith Har a Guisea, for wh'ch plea e send me the complete set of 20 volumes of THE LIBRARY OF Famous W. M. JACKSON, 
; TURE, at the special advance-ot-publication price, tound in— 
(Strike out three of these.) 
oo i i tesserae a ee Da ad 
ne Cloth, Half Persian Calf. Three-Quarter Red Levant. Full Morocco. 
Pagree to complete my ddtohane yt Ren aki uve pee Quarter deear Hen! 23, St. Bride Street, LONDON, E.C.......scee esse ee eect ee ee teen tet rte tent te rece es 1900. 


15 further payments of 9/- per month (for Cloth). 


“15 it 12/- 4, 9 (4, Half Persian Calf). * L enclose Six AnD A-Hatr Gurneas, in full payment for “ The Library of Famous Literature,” 
“IS 4g 33 refs 45 an Ong Three-Quarter Red Levant).* bound in Cloth ee 
Nicaea querieie callie a ss ” 21/= 3) 39 (yy Full Morocco). mA siupdavet rath * Tenclose EIGHT AND A-HaLF GuinEas, in full payment for ‘‘ The a of Uc arg er a wn aie 
ae ‘ tw shall he due upon the despatch of these volumes ; and my succeeding payments on the co’ respondi , f . ound in Half Persian Calf.* Say 
mon servation ' nul such payments OR ee eas the séhutnes, not fee my prc peity, shall not me disposed of fe * J enclose TEN AND A-Hatr Guineas, in full payment for ‘‘ The phe of Famous Literature,” of 
hwered, the return ee agree that f, cwing to unforeseen circumstances, of which you shall be the judge, the volumes canno! Tedive Romeatens don aden Conese tev aoe aeundan Three-quarter Red Levant.” thee 
Pluasealsonaniain i Ae de ost of Half a Gu nea to me shall cancel this a.reement. ‘ 7“ + if Bookcase enclose FOURTEE} -HatF GuINEAS, in full payment for e Library of Famous Literature, lines. 
MALEGRETN pecial Bo. kaw made to contain co vi lumes cf the The Library,” for which I agree to | Strike out 1", s boundin. Full Xlorocco: 
teturther Monthly Payment of 18s. 6d., alter the payments for the Books are completed. J is nct desired. 
RST BU suet elerae pecans hes «le ned stovees ap aig we tavava anh apsidtursios sl aap aovis SH DENSE RG ae ee MDD DEO Please also send the Special Bookcase made to contain the 20 volumes of “THE ) Strike out if B okcase 
3 GR. NGUT reese tcsim cece tee cc aaslnsesmeaoei Ss Ge tiabaw 560 ove BGR oun agin tae teens Hale Beem eerie OS BE LIBRARY,” for which I enclose 18s. 6d, in full payment. s is not desired. 
. Please address:thespivkuge to 224 5a caaivage ng weve as snare sie oun ounenianncs Sr aak geal Se Rede ce ges ee 
=e The Introduct ry Edition is sold at so low a price that the cost of carriage must be paid by the subscriber. BI TOO wisanssannioq ain wenemurdny Ws fob Ue Sanaa naats a i amegiekaetd dal Bd 4d AOE DERER ORO 2 OHI 


NO) IN : (3 = 7 5 ¢ ; : 
isa very oe BINDING».—The Library is bound in Cloth only in conformity to the usual custom. The Hatr Persian CALF 
hints mest ands and durable binding, But we particularly recommend the THREE-QuaTER Rep Levant Morocco as the 3G.R. A ddtess 2s. ,accenannaniy ia eee Soha ee eaenemean are sw aeraumntae nee CRETE 
ane Most artistic form of the work, and on account of its relative cheapness. It is an ornament to the library or drawing- 


Too. For presentation i $ ate a M i 
ation py Ses, 0 4 S ROCCO will be found 
to meet « “s ry fs quire nee €>, oF fro those who desire the finest bindings obtainable, the sumptuous Fut4. Mo Please address the package to ....sesceeseee eens nee e ener ne eee eee Renee ee EEE EEE EEE ES 
_ Saniles of the Different Stiles of Bindi ; . y : a ” Office, and of Messrs. i i 
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Rural Motes 


THE SEASON 


FARMERS are beginning thoroughly to dislike the look of the 
season, It is far too wet and mild for the autumn-sown wheat, 
while the threshing of corn can only be carried on under highly 
adverse conditions. We hear of only too many farmers who have 
not paid the rents due on January 6, a very common day for agri- 
cultural collections. Barley-sowing is not likely to begin before 
mid-March, and this almost amounts to a certainty of malting 
samples being scarce in the autumn. The land is too sodden even 
for oats, and putting potatoes in would be to court disaster. The 
health of live stock is far less satisfactory than it was at the close of 
last year, and prices for farm produce seldom remunerate the 
grower; wheat, barley, hops, and straw may be mentioned as 
articles particularly low in value. Beans, peas, tares, and oilseeds 
are paying their cultivators, but they are no more than the off- 
products of an ordinary farm. Poultry are laying well, and oats 
are in improved request; these are two features of a satisfactory 
character. The rainfall in the west has been extraordinary. From 
January 1 to February 17 the fall at Falmouth was just ten inches, 


and in the extreme west of the county even this record has been 
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been marked, and the elder bushes are covered with leaf-buds. 
Daffodils did not wait this year for March, but were a good show 
in the open in all the southern counties fully a week before the end 
of February. 

A CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL SHOW 


The Council of the R.A.S.E. recommend a cessation of the 
peripatetic show system and the purchase of a central showyard 
near Leicester or some other town at an equal distance, roughly 
speaking, from north, south, east and west. The idea with which 
the k.A.S.E. was founded may, therefore, be said to have been 
abandoned by a majority of its self-elected executive. The question 
remains whether the twelve thousand ordinary members will feel 
the same ‘‘ craven fear of being great” which has come over the 
Council. The R.A.S.E., in undertaking to show each English 
county in turn the best agriculture of the time, the finest live stock 
and the most up-to-date implements, undoubtedly took upon itself a 
great burden, and carried ona national propaganda without asking 
a penny from the national purse. That the burden has proved too 
heavy to be borne is now asserted, and it is alleged that visits to 
counties like Kent are a dead loss. If Maidstone, which is within 
two hours of London, results in a loss, what will occur when rota- 
tion suggests a choice between, say, Lincoln and Sleeford in the 
east, or Shrewsbury and Ludlow in the west ? 
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REGIONAL SHOWS 


Much may be said for four great English agricultural shows. The 
Irish division into Ulster, Munster, Connaught, and Leinster is 
largely factitious, as the west and south are identical in nearly all 
their characteristics, while the north is more widely separated from 
the three other districts than they are from one another. But in 
England the four divisions are real. The south is warm cnough to 
grow crops and rear semi-hardy annuals which will not flourish in 
the other districts. The west is of mild climate, pastoral in its 
leanings, a land of orchards and meadows. The cast is the granary 
of England; hot in summer, fine and dry in autumn, cold in 
winter, harsh in spring, it has its own climate, and only suits those 
annuals which love its strongly marked characteristics. The north 
is the land of hardy live stock, the source of our best beef, a country 
of thick fleece sheep, and of the famous Clydesdale horse. It places 
oatmeal on a level with wheat-meal, and has its own successes 
equal to those of any other region. But it has no interest in 
orchards, hop-gardens, Southdown sheep, delicate breeds of cattle. 
There can be no doubt that if we had four great regional shows 
with, let us say, Bath, Chester, York, and Peterborough, for their 
centres, we should develop four marked types of ideal English 
agriculture. The gain would be great, and local patriotism should 
suffice to make each type a success on its own ground. 


surpassed. The growth of vegetation since the frost broke up has 
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IT IS THE MOST PERFECT RAPID FOCUS GLASS MADE 
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PAINFUL FINGER ENDS 
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thoroughly, on retiring, in a HoT lather of | 
Cericura SOAP. Dry, and anoint freely with | 
CuricuRA ointment, the great skin cure and 
purest of emollients. Wear old gloves during 
the night. For sore hands, itching, burning 
palms and painful finger ends, this one night | 
treatment is wonderful. 
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nstantly Opened and Focussed 


THE UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE (the leading Military Journal), 27 Jan., 1900, says 
on The Question of Field Glasses :—It is unquestionabl: that a ve y large number of the bulky 
and heavy Field Glasses which are being so generously purchased for our Volunteers, and which 
have to te carried across the shoulders or at th= belt, will never see the front at all. If not 
discarded at Cape Town, very few will get further than the chief depdts, It is astonishing 
how deceptive the weight is. Have the glass weighed before you buy it, and you will often 
find that one which you would estimate at half a pound weighs 18 to 20 ounces, and the hard 
leather case 50 per cent. more. /feve the Aitchison Patent Pocket Field Glass comes in. It 
weighs five ounces, and closes to one inch thick, and its power and definition are equal to many 
glasses Jour times the size sold at three times the price. It will stand an astonishing amount of 


AITCHISON & C0, « LONDON. 


Instantly Closed for Pocket. 
No. 1, Achromatic, 6 Lenses, 


£3:3:0 


No. 2, Achromatic, 12 Lenses, 


HIGHER POWER, 


£5:5:0 

° ® 
Complete in Soft Leather Purse Case. 
Hard Leather Sling Case, 58. Extra. 


POST FREE TO ANY PART OF 
THE WORLD. 
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SUPPOSE YOU HAD AN AEOLIAN 


UPPOSE YOU could have in your home an 
orchestra, and when you wanted music you 
had but to make a request and it would be 
immediately complied with. Suppose too (as 
long as we are only supposing it does not 

matter how improbable we are) that this orchestra could play any piece 

of music ever composed without waiting to study or practise it. If you 
wanted a programme of operatic music you had only to mention the par- 
ticular selections you wished to hear and they would be promptly rendered. 

Suppose you had some friends spending the evening 
and wished to dance. Your orchestra could play waltzes, 
lanciers, two-steps, and polkas with such perfect time and 
rhythm that the pleasures of dancing would be immeasur- 
ably increased. Suppose you were alone and your mood called for 
some particular piece—some old-time favourite—very likely you would 
have your own conception of the manner in which it should be played. 
Suppose that you found that you could conduct this remarkable orches- 
tra yourself—direct its playing according to your own ideas and wishes. 

And finally, suppose that the playing of this orchestra was 
exceptionally fine—so good, indeed, that great musicians 
such as Paderewski, De Reszke, Nordica, Campanini, and 
others equally as famous, had employed it to entertain 
them with its playing; so good that people of wealth and culture 
everywhere sought it for their homes—people with means sufficient 
to enable them to enjoy all that is best in art and music, and all the 
pleasures and recreations that money can purchase. 

Suppose we tell you that you can have this orchestra 
in your home, that you can have music at any time, that 
you yourself can play any piece of music ever composed, 
even if you literally “can not tell one note from another.” 

The possession of an Aeolian will do all this. It will do infinitely 
more—it will entertain and instruct every member of the family, from 
the youngest to the oldest. Each can play it for himself or herself. 

It will bring into the home music never performed 
except by large and well-drilled orchestras. It will famil- 
iarise you with the works of all | specie ei " 
the old masters and enable | : 
you to keep in touch with and enjoy the best 
music. It is the greatest musical educator and 
the most practical home instrument. You can 
purchase a good Aeolian for £24. Other styles 
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PEARLS. 


(Registered No. 227623). 
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“The Graphic” 


The Best and Brightest | 
illustrated Newspaper. 


“THE GRAPHIC,” in its now permanently 
enlarged form, deals picturesquely with all important 
events at Home and Abroad, thus forming an invaluable 
pictorial record. ! 

The beautiful Series of Supplements in Colour, 
Tone, and Black and White, include Pictures by the 
most famous Old Masters and Modern Artists, chosen 
from the principal National and Private Collections 
of England and the Continent, and place a most 
delightful Gallery of Art within the reach of all. 

“The Graphic” Stories are by the Foremost Writers 
of the day, fully illustrated by the Best Artists. 


so 

=| Amongst others, arrangements have been made with 

x| the following Well-known Authors for forthcoming con- 

“| tributions: Rider Haggard, S. R. Crockett, 8. Baring- 

| Gould, H. §. Merriman, Bret Harte, Stanley Weyman, 

| W. 8. Gilbert, W. E. Norris, Maaiten Maartens, 

| Marriott-Watson, Levett-Yeats, E. F. Benson, W. 

“ W. Jacobs, and Gilbert Parker. 

< : 

: Offices: 190, STRAND, W.C. ; 
a 3 


The Most Popular 
Home Newspaper of the Day. 


“THE DAILY GRAPHIC,” now in its Eleventh Year of \ 


Issue, contains all the Latest Telegrams and News, illustrated ‘ 


with Sketches of Leading Events at Home and Abroad by 
Popular Artists, together with Articles and Reviews by the 
Best Writers of the day. 


For Foreign and Colonial Readers the Weekly Mail Issue _ 


of “THE DAILY GRAPHIC” forms the very best Budget of 
News obtainable. It consists of Six Daily Issues bound in a 
wrapper, and is issued every Friday, price Sixpence. It 
can be obtained through any Newsagent in North and South 
Africa, North and South America, Australia, New Zealand, 
India, Ceylon, China, Japan, &c., or from the Publishing Office, 


Free by Post to any of the Countries mentioned for £2 3s. 6d. 
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195, Strand, London, W.C.. 
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There is now open next door to the “DAILY 
GRAPHIC” Office a Permanent Exhibition and Salc- 
room of Original Black-and-White Drawings and Pen- 
and-Ink Sketches by Well-known Artists, of the Illus- 
trations which have appeared either in the pages of 


“THE GRAPHIC” or the “DAILY GRAPHIC.” 


The prices are aitanged to suit every purse, 
and the subjects embrace every imaginable incident, 
| including [Illustrations of Military, Naval, Political, | 
Social, Municipal, Legal, Scientific, Theatrical, Musical, 


and Sporting Events from every part of the world, 


ADMISSION FREE. 


Fours 10 to 5 p.m. Saturdays 10 to 1 p.m. 
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“The Golden Penny” 


An Illustrated Home Weekly. 


“THE GOLDEN PENNY,” issued by the Proprietors 
of ‘THE DAILY GRAPHIC” and “THE GRAPHIO,” 
contains Short Stories, Up-to-Date Articles, Inter- 
views, &., by Popular Writers, illustrated by 
Clever Artists. The hearty support accorded 
by readers of all classes has encouraged the 
Proprietors to enlarge the publication, and ad- 
ditional interesting features will be added from 
time to time. 


“THE GOLDEN PENNY.” Among Notable Contri- 
butors are-S. RB. Crockett, H. Rider Haggard, Bret 
Harte, Sir Walter Besant, Frank Stockton, W. Le 
Queux, John Oxenham, Fergus Hume, Fred 
Whishaw, and many other Well-known Writers, 


“THE GOLDEN PENNY” COMPETITIONS, for which 
Cash Prizes are awarded every week, appeal to all 
Ages and all Classes, Special Prizes are offered 
to Golonial and Foreign Readers, and the extra 
ordinary popularity of these is shown by the large 
number of replies received. 
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